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THE WORD OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


Pago 


The Inquisitive Llamas 



While taking pictures at a private zoo at Bedford the photographer left his camera for N 
a short time and when he returned he found, to his surprise, a number of inquisitive llamas 
gathered round it, as seen in our photograph. 

Raining Frogs and Rats 


A VERY NOBLE BAND 


ELEPHANT TEARS 
UP A RAILWAY 

A SURPRISE FOR THE 
ENGINEERS 

Laying a Line Through the 
Untrodden Jungle 

THE REAL KING OF BEASTS 

An engineer lias been telling some 
of his experiences in Mysore, where he 
went looking for manganese. He was, 
of course, with a party, and had his 
first experience in dealing with the un¬ 
trodden jungle, which sounds much 
more romantic than it is.- 

These men had to hack their way 
down through dense growths which 
had never been approached by man. 
They had to go in. constant fear of wild 
animals. Working' in gangs with one 
or two always on the look-out, they 
hacked down to the soil, and laid their 
first stretch of rail. 

Terror of the District 

There was a creature in the jungle, 
aware of their movements, of whom 
IJhc natives stood in awe. They knew 
there was a rogue elephant living not 
far away. 

It is the rogue elephant who is really 
the king of beasts. The lion is puny 
in comparison ; at any rate, so say 
hardened travellers and hunters who 
have had to meet, both in unpleasant 
circumstances. 

’ The rogue elephant, the bull, is 
bigger than the cow elephant, and some¬ 
times takes to living by himself and 
wandering about in a certain area, 
where he becomes the terror of the 
district around him. 

The engineers in the jungle were 
fortunate in not meeting this one face 
to face. One night, when they had 
gone back to their camp, the elephant 
marched out to explore, to see what 
had happened while those enemy 
sounds and scents had been trespassing 
in his domain. . He marched down the 
wind, as usual, so that nothing could 
come on his trail without his knowing,' 
and at last came on the scene of the 
hard labour of the men who were 
sleeping some distance away. 

The Toll of the Jungle 

When the men came back in the 
morning they found their railway lines 
twisted into a sort of letter S, and 
everything trampled and torn up that 
could be torn up. 

The jungle had taken her toll of the 
intruders’ goods. But she could not 
stop them. They laid the lines again 
and went on. They cut and used 
200,000 teak sleepers, hewing them 
from the surrounding forest. The en¬ 
gineer said that, in spite of tremendous 
difficulties, the first train was run in 
the thick jungle within a year of the 
arrival of the first consignment of 
material at the rail-head, which was 
thirty miles away. 


A n interesting report of a shower 
of fish comes from Comber, to the 
south-east of Belfast. 

During a thunderstorm dozens of 
small red-brown fish about two inches 
long fell on the roof of a bungalow 
belonging to Mr. James McMaster, 
Drubkirk. The nearest important 
piece of water is Strangford Lough, 
two miles distant, and there is no river 
in the neighbourhood. 

Professor Gregg Wilson of Queen’s 
University, Belfast, states that as far 
as he knows this is Ireland’s first fish 
shower, but it is not the first that has 
occurred in Great Britain. 

This news reminds us of a passage 
in' Hasted’s History of Kent telling 
how a pasture at Stanstead was strewn 
with small fisli in 1666. There had 
been a terrible thunderstorm. Perhaps 
people have laughed at Hasted for 
chronicling so strange a tale, yet fish 
showers are not as fantastic as might 
be imagined. At the beginning of the 
century Scotland had several showers 
of herring fry. On September 20, 1839, 
there was a shower of tiny fish near 


Calcutta ; they were about three inches 
long, and alive. Hot long afterwards 
some 3000 or 4000 small fish fell near 
Allahabad. When examined they were 
found to be dead and dry. 

There have been many insect showers, 
and small frog showers are not unknown. 
One was witnessed near Toulouse by 
Professor Pontus in 1804. But the most 
unpleasant shower of all fell in Norway. 
A colony of rats migrating front the 
highlands to the lowlands was swept 
up by a whirlwind and strewn over the 
next valley. 

In the' past people ligye '‘attributed 
these showers to witchcraft, but the 
truth is, of course, that the wind was 
at the bottom of the mischief. Travelling 
with a circular motion, the wind will 
sweep up light objects like a gigantic 
vacuum-cleaner and bear them for 
miles through the air. 

In every case recorded ■ these strange 
showers have been accompanied by 
extraordinary weather: waterspouts, 
whirlwinds, or tremendous thunder¬ 
storms. Whole hedges were blackened 
in the Irish storm the other day. 


The Girl Guides of 
Cuttack 

A CHANCE FOR A KIND WORD 

A beautiful story comes from India. 
A company of Girl Guides has been 
formed with the sad distinction of being 
the only one of its kind, its members are 
lepers. Their captain is Mrs. Guest, who 
is wife of the superintendent of a Leper 
House at Cuttack. 

For a long time Mrs. Guest had been 
labouring to get together her company. 
She became a Guide herself, worked up 
in the usual way from Tenderfoot to 
second-class Guide until in duo course 
she got her. warrant. 

Then, with great happiness, she began 
the work of building-up her own com¬ 
pany. ' She determined that her girls 
should be’ like any other Guides, and 
pass all the tests. Now she can survey 
her company, the 5th Cuttack, divided 
into the Rose and Sunflower Patrols, and 
feel a pride no ordinary Guides can feel. 

A Brave Show 

You would not think there was any 
difference between these girls and any 
others except when they salute, and you 
see their poor hands. And when they 
repeat the Guide Law. they say, like 
any other member in a happier land, 
“ A Guide smiles and sings under all 
difficulties,” you would not think’these 
girls, so sunny, were living in the shadow, 
cut off from their own friends and 
relatives, crippled, diseased. , 

' They ’ play all the Guide games, and 
work hard for their badges. You have 
to give them a point or two on tying 
knots, of course. They are so determined 
to be just like Girl Guides anywhere that 
they are surmounting unconceivable 
difficulties, and smiling and going on 
where anyone might be forgiven for 
sitting’down and weeping and saying, 
“ I simply cannot.” 

They make a brave show as they rank 
up, in royal blue saris over their white 
bodices, with their patrol ribbons and 
badges and neatly-dressed hair. They 
hear of Guides all over the world and 
long to have news of them. They would 
be very glad to have a letter now and 
again from girls in England. Will some 
C.N. girls write to them ? Their address 
is c/o Mrs. Guest, Baptist Mission, 
Cuttack, Orissa, India. 

LOOK BEFORE YOU CROSS 

The number of London street fatalities 
creeps steadily up. 

In the first three months of this year 
there were 293 as compared with 214 
last year. Seven years ago the total for 
the year was 571 : last year it was 1001. 

The remarkable thing about the latest 
returns is that over a third of the deaths 
were due to carelessness in crossing the 
road, and over a third of these to hesi¬ 
tating after the journey had begun. 

The moral is obvious. We should look 
before we cross, and then cross ! 
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LONDON’S NEW 
CLOISTER WALK 

LOVELY PLACE SAVED 
FROM RUIN 

The Eight-Hundred-Year-Old 
Stones of St. Bartholomew’s 

SAVED FROM THE STABLES 

The east walk of the cloister of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, is ours again.. 
It belongs to England. 

First it belonged to the monks, then 
to a private gentleman. Then it became 
a no-man’s ground, then a stable. Now 
it is ours again, and just as the monks 
walked here almost eight hundred years 
ago, so we can walk, and ponder. 

We welcome the cloister walk with 
very great joy. People from all over the 
world flock to St. Bartholomew’s to s«;e 
it and they are not ashamed to say in 
an excited, way, “ This is not history, 
this is pure romance.” And we, who love 
St Bartholomew’s and have watched the 
work going on, wish we could come from 
a new land and see it for the first time. 

Built by a Jester 

St. Bartholomew’s is part of a 
twelfth-century monastery built by one 
Rahere, a rich jester of the Court of 
Henry the First, and by a miracle 
escaped the Great Fire. 

Rahere's tomb is in the chancel, and we 
should not forget to look at the calm face 
of the man to whom we owe one of the 
most perfect pieces of art in England. 

In 1539 Robert Fuller, the last prior 
of the monastery, surrendered to Henry 
the Eighth, our Bluebeard King, the 
vast mass of buildings which stretched 
down to Smithfield Market on the west 
and much farther on the south and 
north, and were surrounded by green 
fields and cottages. 

A Dark Chapter Begins 

Then the dark chapter of this romantic 
story began, a tale of religious - wars 
and bitterness which we are trying to 
forget. No one cared what happened 
to the glorious arches and carved pillars 
of the monastery building. Someone 
set up a fringe factory in the Lady 
Chapel. A blacksmith blew his fire ana 
shod horses in the north transept. A 
little parish school, the kindest of these 
intruders, was held in the north tri- 
forium. Centuries passed by. About 
i .S63 someone woke up to the true mean¬ 
ing of the history of this place and 
began to save what was left. The nave 
of the church is part of Smithfield pave¬ 
ment. What we call the church is only 
the chancel of the monk’s great church. 

In 1905 the three first bays of the 
east cloister walk were recovered from 
the people who kept stables there and 
restored. Seven feet of earth had to be 
dug away from the floor to get down 
to the original floor the monks walked 
on. In 1923 five more bays were bought. 

The men who built the stables over the 
cloister walk had left some of the 
walls and arches, and used bits of carved 
stone to fill in odd corners. Bit by bit 
these have been picked out and now the 
whole of the east cloister walk is 
remade to be exactly like it was when 
the prior handed the keys to the king. 

Difficult Work 

It has been very difficult work. The 
walls have had to be restored and 
strengthened as the labour went on. 
It was impossible to pull down all the 
five bays at once and rebuild, as part 
of the fabric was leaning badly and 
would have collapsed. That is why 
some exquisite pieces of carving which 
have been found toward the end of the 
work have not been built into the new 
cloister 1 stones. " 

They will be used in the next work, 
when another walk of the cloister is 
bought and restored. 

The recovery of St. Bartholomew’s 
is to go on, and many of us will be 
growing old before all the wonder of 
this old place is revealed once more. 


COURAGE IN A 
DARK HOUR 

Edward Medal for a Miner 

HOW A COMRADE’S LIFE 
WAS SAVED 

Archibald Burton, a miner, has been 
given the Edward Medal by the King 
in token of bravery on a November 
night of last year. 

He was with another miner, his 
friend Gleaves, in an isolated working 
of the Burley Colliery at Apedale in 
Staffordshire. The two were busy 
wedging in timbers when, without 
the slightest warning, some of the roof 
crashed down about them and flung 
them to the ground.' 

The fall put out their lamps. Burton 
struggled to his feet and shouted to his 
comrade. Gleaves was not far away, 
but the fall had pinned him. His feet 
were caught. 

Groping in the Darkness 

” I am coming,” called Burton, and 
began groping in the darkness toward 
his comrade. 

" You’d better go,” said Gleaves. 
“ There’s another sure to come.” Burton 
said nothing. He found the man 
lying there and tried to move the 
masses from his feet. It was impossible. 

Burton began groping about again. 
He knew more roof might fall at any 
moment, but he did not let himself 
think of that. He found some heavy 
timbers, and slowly arranged them so 
that when the next fall came Gleaves 
might be protected. 

Then-, having done all in human 
power, he turned to make his way along 
to find help. He was leaving the miner 
alone in that terrible blackness, but 
that was the only way. As he went 
there was another slight fall. 

Rescuers in Peril 

Burton struggled along for about 
150 yards before he could get another 
lamp and send for help. He then 
returned to the scene, and soon another 
man followed him. They found Gleaves 
deeply buried, but his head and chest 
were saved by the timber protection 
Burton had made. 

The two rescuers worked hard, and had 
almost freed the miner when a warning 
rumble sent them hurrying down the 
working. Again a fall of roof came, and 
this time Gleaves was completely buried. 

A number of miners arrived on the 
scene. After five hours the imprisoned 
man was set oh his feet, bruised, shaken, 
but alive. He would have been killed but 
for the protection Burton had built up for 
him at the instant peril of his own life. 

THE MIDDY’S TROUSERS 
U.S. Parliament Goes 
Into Them 

If it should happen that a Dartmouth 
boy borrowed another boy’s trousers 
to wear at an inspection, and was 
expelled for doing so, we can hardly 
imagine Parliament passing a Bill 
about it; the most that would happen 
would be a few questions in the Com¬ 
mons, and a promise by the Admiralty 
to have things put right- 

But in America President Coolidge 
has just signed a Bill passed by Congress 
reinstating an ex-midshipman who had 
been expelled from the school at 
Annapolis for doing just that thing. 
And now the Statute Book of the 
United States of America contains the 
solemn record of the opinion of the 
Senate and the House of Representa¬ 
tives, confirmed by the President, that 
Midshipman Cardwell had obviously no 
intention of permanently appropriating 
the other boy’s trousers and would 
have put them back where he found them 
if there had been time to do so. 

We have heard of using a Nasmyth 
hammer to crack a nut, but this seems 
stranger still. 


A SOLEMN VOTE 
IN PARLIAMENT 

THE PRAYER BOOK AGAIN 

A Historic Decision and Its 
Far-Reaching Consequences 

A PROTESTANT NATION 

Once again the House of Commons has 
been asked to make itself responsible 
for changes in the teaching of the 
Church of England bringing it nearer 
to the Church of Rome, and once again 
it has refused, this time by 266 votes 
against 220, an increased majority, 
46 against 33. It is a vote of the greatest 
and gravest importance. 

The Church Assembly decided that 
the Prayer Book was out of date, and 
that certain changes would make it 
easier for the bishops to maintain unity 
among their flock. These changes were 
put into an Alternative Prayer Book 
and submitted to Parliament for its 
approval. The approval of Parliament 
was necessary because the Church of 
England is an Established Church, 
that is to say, it is established by 
Parliament as the Church of the nation. 

The Assembly and the Commons 

When this Alternative Prayer Book 
came before Parliament last December 
the House of Lords accepted it, but the 
Commons rejected it because it con¬ 
sidered that it went back in some ways 
on the reforms brought about by the 
Reformation, and was therefore unsuit¬ 
able to a Protestant country like ours. 
The Assembly leaders came to the 
conclusion that this decision was due to 
Parliament misunderstanding the mean¬ 
ing of the changes "proposed, and the 
Assembly therefore approved some 
further changes which it. was hoped 
would make the object of the 1 new 
Prayer Book clearer and. less objection¬ 
able to its critics in the Commons. 

So the Commons was asked to recon¬ 
sider its decision and the changes, old 
and new, were most fully and carefully 
explained, with the result that we know. 

The Disestablishment Problem 

It was clear before the debate began 
that, whichever way the decision went, 
a demand would go up for the disestab¬ 
lishment of the Church. If the changes 
were accepted Protestant England would 
refuse any longer to be responsible for 
its teaching, and the Church could no 
longer be regarded as the Church of the 
nation. If, on the other hand, the 
changes were rejected, Churchmen desir¬ 
ing them would demand that the Church 
should be freed from Parliamentary 
control and be made mistress of her own 
destinies, even at the price of the loss of 
her claim to be the national Church. 

What Has Been Decided 

Sir Boyd Merriman, who moved the 
resolution for the Book, declared as 
an earnest Protestant what the two 
important things were that happened 
at the Reformation. The people, he 
said, were allowed for the first time to 
have communion in their own language 
instead of in Latin, and the Pope ceased 
to have authority here. Sir Samuel 
Roberts, on the other hand, said the 
great thing that happened was that the 
priest was no longer allowed to interpose 
himself between man and God. 

What an issue to be decided by votes 
in Parliament ! But, of course, it is 
not really decided. What is decided is 
that the Church may and may not teach 
certain things while it remains the 
Established Church. It has now to be 
decided how long it shall remain the 
Established Church. • Thousands of 
good churchmen, and thousands who 
are not churchmen, would prefer the 
Church to be free to decide these 
questions for itself, and to be free the 
Church must shake off the control of 
Parliament. The Church must be free 
if men’s spirits are to be free. That is 
the supreme lesson, after all, of these 
historic debates. 


SEEING A THOUSAND 
NEW THINGS 

A Pitcairn Islander Comes 
to Town 

A SPECK OF LIFE IN 
THE PACIFIC 

A dream has come true for Mr. Floycl 
McCoy, whose home is in the island 
of Pitcairn, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

He has been to London. All his life 
he had been dreaming of it, and wonder¬ 
ing if he would ever be able to cover 
those eight thousand miles that lay 
between Pitcairn and London. 

Across that deep blue Pacific, quiver¬ 
ing in the tropical sun, lay the magic 
road. The islander stood many an hour 
staring out in the direction that would 
lead to the land of his dreams. 

Now he has been received as one of 
London’s numberless guests. We trust 
he has felt at home here, and smiled 
when he saw the same flag which flies 
on lonely Pitcairn Island flying over 
the Victoria Tower, and knew, when he 
saw the light over Big Ben, that the 
Mother of Parliaments was keeping her 
unsleeping watch and ward. 

Magical London 

He will have much to think about 
when the vessel which bears him home 
goes hull down on that vast waterway, 
all kinds of little amusing things like 
moving staircases, and the ” tubes ” 
that carried him, amazed, and a trifle 
scared, from one end of London to the 
other without ever seeing- the day. 

He has seen an aeroplane for the first 
time, and a Polar bear. He has seen a 
thousand new things. He knows what 
we are inclined to forget, that the world 
is a magic place and London- is the most 
magical of all. 

It is quite in keeping that the man 
from Pitcairn should like best the oldest 
part of London. He stood spellbound 
before the Tower. Its rough-hewn, 
rugged strength appealed 'to him, and, 
being a man of imagination, as ho must 
be (or why should he have dreamed of 
a magic journey so long ?), he saw it 
when it rose in lonely grandeur on that 
river of fens and marshes, a place of 
strength and terror. Those are the walls 
such as he would build had he to de¬ 
fend his island. ’ 

He will be going back to the vast 
solitudes of the ocean and the spot of 
earth which makes Pitcairn, but not the 
same, for he has spoken with the people 
of home and touched her age-long stones. 


THINGS SAID 

Let us be the first to forgive. 

The Scout .Movement 

Great men are often a great nuisance. 

Mr. J. A. Spender 

All the beautiful things are slipping 
away. Lady Oxford 

My dreams for the world I shall soon 
be leaving are rich in hope. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 
Many people have their wishbones 
where their backbones should be. 

Sir Kingsley Wood 

Middlesex has lost .its' primroses; 
Surrey is losing its orchids. 

An Underground Advertisement 
The duty of all is to bury in a deep 
and discredited grave all The bitterness 
of the war. Lord Birkenhead 

British needles are wanted every¬ 
where ; Redditch exports every year 
2000 millions. Master of the Needlemakers 
Even a Lord Mayor who, js 740th of his 
Iinefeelsyoung compared with a Governor 
of Rome. Lord Mayor of London 

I hear tonight in this centuries-old 
hall the invocation of your Shakespeare : 
“ Let a Roman and a British ensign 
wave friendly together. ” 

Governor,of Ronif^at Guildhall 
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DR. SUN 


A SEA SCHOOL ON THE RIVER 


MAN’S NOBLE STEED 


HOW DO HIS RAYS FIND 
THEIR WAY? 

A Mystery of Sunlight as 
Profound as Life Itself 

HEALTH IN THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM 

More and more is the importance of 
sunshine to health becoming generally 
recognised, but with the lessons we are 
all learning come problems unexpected 
and interesting. 

For example, it is known that the 
ultra-violet rays benefit both human 
beings and mammals, and that these 
rays, to be most effective, should not 
be impeded by thick or heavy clothes. 

The Sheep and Its Covering 

How, then, it is now asked, do the life- 
sustaining rays reach the systems of 
animals densely clad in wool or hair ? 
The answer is that true wool does not 
exist in abundance on the back of a 
sheep in a state of Nature. The wool of 
commerce, which clothes the sheep and 
afterwards ourselves, is the fruit of 
thousands of years of artificial rearing 
of these animals by man. Wild sheep in 
cold lands and hot are hairy, not woolly. 

As to the hairy animals, we think 
naturally of the gorilla, whose mantle 
is proof against both sun and rain. 
Moreover, the majority of these animals 
live in impenetrable forest, dark, gloomy, 
and damp, with day at its brightest 
never more than a dim twilight. How do 
these giants obtain'sunlight ? 

Creatures of the Night 

The lion and the tiger j which we regard 
as creatures of the sunlight, are, as a 
matter of fact, creatures of the night, 
hiding by day, the lion in tall reed beds, 
and the tiger in caves and clefts of the 
rock, only to appear when the Sun is 
sinking or has sunk. The necessity for 
this precaution was proved to certain 
hunters who roused a tiger from its 
lair by daylight and traced it by blood 
tracks to a new hiding-place. 

Having killed it, they found that the 
pads of its paws had been burned almost 
to the bone by the sun-scorched rocks 
over which it had" run. So sunlight, 
unless absorbed in the flesh of the day¬ 
feeding animals on -which they prey, is 
not essential to the kings of the great 
cat tribe. 

The problem goes deeper when we 
consider the effect of sunlight upon skin 
in tropical lands. Beneath his coat of 
hair the gorilla is as black as a Negro, 
while the orang, exposed to equal heat, 
is light of skin African natives differ 
widely in hue, though burned by the same 
intensity of sunlight. The Blackfcllows 
of Australia, living under tropical con¬ 
ditions, vary in colour to a greater 
extent. than the natives of Italy and 
Scotland. On the other hand Eskimos, 
who are unhappy if divorced from ice 
and snow, are as dark of complexion as 
many of the tribes of India. 

The Sun and the Sea 

We know quite well that nearly all 
life is dependent on sunshine ; even the 
harvests of the sea are influenced in 
richness by light and temperature. The 
backs of' flat fishes which are exposed 
to the action of light are coloured ; the 
undersides, to which ho light comes, are 
white like..celery, which we whiten by 
heaping earth about it. But what of 
that animal life to which light an'd sun¬ 
shine are intolerable ? Rats and mice 
rarely leave their haunts by daylight; 
the mole is a prodigy of industry and 
success only so long as he keeps to his 
subterranean galleries; and the soil 
teems wit If organisms to which sunlight 
is fatal. • 

As in Hamlet’s day, there remain more 
mysteries in Heaven and Earth than are 
contained in our philosophies, and the 
action of the Sun, the prime need of all 
life, indispensable to human health, yet 
destructive of so many forms of life, is a 
mystery almost as profound as Life itself. 



Part of the day’s work 



Peaking sails by the river 

At Paagbourne, in Berkshire, two hundred cadets are in training at the Nautical College, 
which is situated on a beautiful reach of the Thames. In these pictures we see some of the 
boys learning the first lessons in seamanship. 


A HORSE AND ITS 
SPECIAL TRAIN 

What Man Can Do and 
Cannot Do With It 

BOTTOM THE WEAVER 

Perhaps the most beautiful animal in 
the world is a thoroughbred horse, and 
in the heyday of its power it is among 
the most favoured. 

One of these fine creatures was 
brought from Franco to England the 
other day by special, train to and from 
the ship in which it crossed the Channel, 
and the cost in travelling expenses alone 
was said to be £1250, an outrageous 
extravagance. 

The Crown of the Race 

That, however, is no fault of the 
horse, and it cannot diminish our ad¬ 
miration for him. In our Zoo we have 
the unimproved type from which he and 
all other horses are descended—Prze- 
valsky’s horse. Here from Asia is the 
ancestral type, heavy-headed, coarse¬ 
maned, with a tail like a donkey’s, 
exactly today like the ancient European 
horses we find carved on ivory or 
painted in the caves of the men of the 
Reindeer Age. The two wild horses with 
their new foal at the Zoo are the base ; 
the thoroughbred is the crown of the 
race, and the care and art of man have 
been responsible for the development of 
that living, crown. 

The blood of the thoroughbred en¬ 
riches every type of high-class horses ; 
it gives pace, power, courage, the spirit 
to go to the last gasp. We can do pretty 
much as we like with our horses ; we 
determine whether they shall run in 
milkearts or railway vans, or whether 
they shall be aristocrats of their kind. 
So stood the 'carpenter in a poem by the 
Roman Horace, with a shapeless log of 
wood before him, debating in his mind 
whether to make it into a seat or a god. 
He made it into a god. 

In a Temple of Yucatan 

One thing we have never done is to 
change the appetite of a horse. Prze- 
valslcy’s rough savages and the beauty 
which is worth a fortune eat precisely 
similar food. - We see the lordly one, 
silken of skin, fiery of eye and courage,- 
pacing with grace and majesty, a king 
of animals ; and we understand why 
the natives of Yucatan, who had never 
seen a horse till Cortes left his exhausted 
animal in their keeping, thought it 
divine and began feeding it on flowers 
and roast chicken, and then, when it 
died, carved an effigy of it and wor¬ 
shipped it in one of their temples. 

Yet how can we best reward these 
splendid animals ? The answer is—with 
hay and a carrot and a measure of oats 1 
The noblest horse that ever lived is like 
Bottom the Weaver in his enchantment, 
when Puck has fitted him with the head 
and appetite of a donkey. What will he 
have to eat ? asks the Fairy Queen, and 
Bottom answers, with little enough 
romance : “ Truly, a peck of provender ; 
I could munch your good dry oats. Me- 
thinks I have a great desire to a bottle of 
hay; good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow.” 

Speaking for the Tribe 

“ I have a venturous fairy that shall 
seek the squirrel’s hoard and fetch thee 
new nuts,” says the gentle Titania. 

" I had rather have a handful or two of 
dried peas,” persists Bottom the Weaver. 

And he speaks for the whole tribe, 
asses, horses, and zebras. Men have 
ridden to power, civilisation, and empire 
on the backs of generous, ungrudging 
creatures which have demanded no 
more then a bag of grain, a meal of grass 
[ or hay, with a carrot for a luxury, and 
an apple as the' prize of all—an apple 
from an orchard which, like towns and 
cities, could never' have come into 
existence but for the’help the horse has 
given to man. 
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NONSENSE 

SOMEBODY TALKING IT 

Should Children Be Allowed to 
Eat What They Like ? 

ANIMALS AND THEIR FOOD 

The desire to say a startling thing 
often leads us to talk nonsense.- That 
may be harmless in private conversa¬ 
tion, where the mental weight of the 
speaker is known, but serious results 
may follow when the nonsense finds its 
way into a newspaper. 

Doctors, nurses, and wise parents will 
realise the dangerous folly of one such 
statement: '' Children should be allowed 
to select what they like for their own 
plates.” It is just because children 
are permitted to choose and to eat the 
things that appeal to their untried 
judgment that we have deaths every 
year from the eating of poisonous 
berries, fungus, and so on. 

Children and the Law 

Adults make mistakes in their diet, 
and suffer from eating the things they 
should avoid, and from omitting things 
essential to their health ; are children 
wiser than their parents ? 

We should not drink alcohol, but 
little children, seeing their parents do 
so, clutch at the glass, and the law has 
had at last to say that babies shall not 
be taken into public-houses. But on the 
showing of the writer quoted children 
should know by inborn wisdom that gin 
and whisky are poisonous to them and 
refuse them. 

We all have a good deal of instinctive 
wisdom, but reason and experience arc 
the sure guides of life. The savage 
who finds his food in the forest recog¬ 
nises value in substances of which the 
tenderfoot white man would -be afraid ; 
■but savages have an ancestry, and that 
ancestry has made experiments, pros¬ 
pered from success in trials of diet and 
died of failures ; and the knowledge so 
gained has passed down from generation 
to generation. 

Deceptive Instinct 

Animals feed instinctively upon what 
suits them, we say, and we imagine that 
instinct is a guide which never fails. 
But that is false. Every year we lose 
valuable animals which have been 
prompted by instinct to eat the deadly 
yew ; every year pigs and cattle which 
can reach unlimited fallen acorns make 
themselves ill by eating too many. 

Meadow saffron and water hemlock in 
English pastures are as old as the pas¬ 
tures themselves, yet cattle and sheep 
find them a deadly poison and die from 
eating them. Indeed, so far from the 
truth is it that animals know how to 
avoid injurious foods that the Ministry 
of Agriculture has recently issued a 
special pamphlet on the subject of 
poisonous growths on the farm so that 
we may guard our stock against them. 

The Price of Security 

The security of our diet and health 
has been paid for by countless tragedies. 
Men have bravely given their lives in 
the laboratory in investigating disease 
in order that posterity might escape or 
know a cure ; experts are constantly 
testing new foods to add to our comfort 
and well-being, risking tests upon 
themselves to the end that advantage 
may be secured by millions. 

If precautions are necessary among 
the wise and learned, to whom death is 
sometimes the penalty of knowledge, 
how can the ignorant and the child 
know, as by the light of Nature, what is 
good and what is ill ? The child does 
not know what it should eat and drink 
and how to safeguard its health, or we 
should see less of rickets, decayed 
teeth, and fewer deformed little bodies 
in the streets. 

We live and learn, and if we do our 
duty we hand- on our knowledge to 
others who follow us; But it is a pity 
that we should hand on nonsense too. 


THE EVER-BUSY 

League 

If there be any benighted person 
who can still imagine that there is 
“ nothing doing ” at the League be¬ 
tween one Assembly and the next, let 
him look at the June meetings. 

There have been twenty of them, which 
means that that sceptical person, if he 
still exists, could poke an inquiring nose 
into twenty corners in the short space 
of one month to find out what the 
League is doing. A number of the 
corners:, he could find in the Secretariat 
building in Geneva ; for others he must 
go to Paris, Copenhagen, Vienna, 
Cologne, London and—Ljubljana, which 
will exercise his bump of locality as 
well as his curiosity ! 

If it be variety of subject that he 
seeks, he can hardly be disappointed. 
Money, health, food, trade, transport, 
law, are all included. If it be the 
geographical area covered by League 
operations that bothers him, the range 
from Samoa to Syria, from the Danube 
to America, should satisfy him. If he 
complains that the subjects treated are 
too technical, what more homely ones 
could he want than the veterinary 
service of a country, with its precautions 
against animal diseases, or the import 
and export of hides and bones ? 

A Burning Question 

Some of these meetings are, of course, 
of greater importance than others. 
There is the fiftieth session of the 
League Council, a kind of jubilee 
number which in itself gives some 
indication of its value. There is the 
Committee on Arbitration and Security 
which will study proposals by Germany 
to strengthen means of preventing war. 

Then the Mandates Commission finds 
its programme growing larger with 
every meeting. There will be the 
particular interest this time of the 
report of the Royal Commission on the 
administration of Western Samoa. Peti¬ 
tions from half a dozen mandated areas 
will also be examined and the burning 
question of the liquor traffic comes up 
for consideration. 

The Financial Committee will have 
the interesting quarterly reports on the 
settlement of Greek and Bulgarian 
refugees to examine, and also the work 
of financial reconstruction in Greece 
and Bulgaria. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Atomtit has lined her nestwith confetti 
picked up in a Yorkshire churchyard. 

Bolsover Colliery Company, Notts, is 
forming a club for artists among its men 
and boys. 

The day population of the City of 
London has increased in a year from 
437,000 to 450,000. 

It is said that in the motor trade one 
man now does work which _ was done 
by three men in 1914. 

Stephen Lebon, the last survivor of 
the army of Louis Kossuth, the Hun¬ 
garian Liberator, has died at 97. 

Flood Havoc in Quebec 

Twenty bridges have been swept 
away by floods in the Lake St. John’s 
district of Quebec. 

A Present for London 

One of the new attractions of London 
is a bronze copy of the Roman Wolf pre¬ 
sented to the City by the City of Rome. 

A Wesleyan Jubilee 

At the Jubilee of the Wesleyan Chapel 
at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, were 27 
members who saw the building opened 
50 years ago. 

A Woman’s Atlantic Flight 

Miss Amelia Earhart, who was carried 
as a passenger from Newfoundland to 
South Wales in about 21 hours, with 
Mr. Wilmer Stults and Mr. Lew Gordon 
as pilot and mechanic, was the first 
woman to cross the Atlantic by air. 


STORY OF A BOOK 

THE CLOISTER AND 
THE HEARTH 

Reading Four Hundred Books 
to Write One 

WONDERFUL PICTURE OF 
OTHER DAYS 

It is interesting to find one of our 
masterpieces of historical fiction, Charles 
Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth, 
being as ardently discussed as if the 
book had been published yesterday. 

It is a novel describing life in days 
500 years ago, and some present-day 
readers, discovering in it certain phrases 
which have a strikingly modern sound, 
write asking if the author did not err 
and put into his book an idiom in use 
centuries too late to have been em¬ 
ployed by the characters in the novel. 

So far Reade has come well out of the 
argument, for diligent scholars show 
that the phrases questioned are not 
modem, but very old. This moves a 
grown-up friend of the C.N. to recall 
an interesting story which literary 
papers may care to note. 

A Memorable Saying 

In his youth our friend was acquainted 
with David Christie Murray, then a 
veteran nearing the close of a long 
literary career, whose sunset will yet 
be followed by a new dawn. The C.N. 
reader asked him if in his younger days 
he had known any of the giants of 
Victorian literature. 

" Giants, no, unless one may call 
Charles Reade a giant, as most emphatic¬ 
ally I do,” he replied. Then he went 
on to say that Charles Reade said a 
memorable thing to him when he was 
old and near the end of his days. 
Murray was talking to him of his plays 
and books and seeking his own estimate 
of their position in his affections when 
he remarked : " I do not know if any¬ 
thing I have written will live ; if any¬ 
thing does it will be The Cloister and 
the Hearth. That does deserve to live, 
for I put into it the result of reading 
400 books on the times and characters 
with which it deals.” 

A Glory of English Fiction 

It is something to have chatted with 
one who was the friend of a man born 
in the year before Waterloo. That was 
the time of Reade’s birth. His master¬ 
piece was published 67 years ago, and it 
is still acclaimed one of the glories of 
English fiction. 

Sir Walter Besant described it as the 
greatest historical novel in the language. 
Seeing how richly its author stored his 
niind for his task, we may enjoy a 
chuckle of satisfaction on learning that 
scholars of today cannot catch him 
tripping in the ancient expressions that 
proceed from the lips of his characters. 

“Ido not say (said Sir Walter Besant) 
that the whole life, as it was at the end 
of the fourteenth century, may be found 
in The Cloister and the Hearth, but I 
do say that there . is portrayed so 
vigorous, life-like, and truthful a picture 
of a time gone by, differing in almost 
every particular from our own, that the 
world has never seen its like.” 

UNITED ONCE MORE 
China Under the Nationalists 

The Nationalist armies have entered 
Peking, and China is once more, in 
name at least, under a single Govern¬ 
ment. It remains to be seen whether 
she will be so in fact. 

The Nationalist ideal' for. China is a 
federation of self-governing provinces, 
but the danger is lest the victorious 
generals may each seize a province and 
withhold both federation and -self- 
government. We shall see whether the 
new generals, with the old generals who 
have changed sides, can be controlled 
any better than those who have been 
driven out. 


STEERING BY 
~ THE STARS 

WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
THE COMPASS FAILS 

How Columbus Consoled His 
Terrified Men 

LOST ON HIS WAY TO 
IMMORTALITY 

The dramatic adventure of the crew 
of the Italia reminds us of the slender 
links with life on which our Polar 
explorers depend. 

The men who go North each year in 
ships, like the men who sail beyond the 
clouds and challenge space in aeroplane 
and airship, liave more than the sense of 
pioneering in common with Columbus. 
He was the first to find the compass fail 
him, to thrill with a not unworthy fear 
that he was entering a new world where 
the laws of the old ceased to aid and 
govern mariners. His followers today, 
in latitudes more cheerless,' are beset by 
problems as perplexing. 

Two Poles to Remember 

As the Far North is approached the 
navigator has to recognise that there 
are two Poles to remember, the geo¬ 
graphical and the magnetic, and the 
difference between them is bewildering. 
In a recent book Mr. Donald MacMillan 
reveals how erratic in high latitudes the 
compass becomes. 

During his expedition he had to 
winter in Refuge Harbour, North Green¬ 
land, and there, he says, his compass 
needle pointed a little South of West. 
At one of his camps in 1916 the compass 
pointed South. “ If I wished to go 
North, I steered South by compass if 
I would go East, then my course was 
West.” That is the effect which prox¬ 
imity to the Magnetic Polo has on the 
dip of the compass needle. 

Perilous Navigation of the Air 

All this is understood nowadays ; the 
difficulty is overcome by one who 
understands the vagaries of compass 
variation. But with what nicety, with 
what anxious calculation, the man who 
steers a vessel of the air must work out 
his sum to guide his course to safety ! 

Columbus was the first man to whom 
the mystery was revealed and not 
explained. He was sailing unknown seas, 
and the stoutest “of his mariners, rugged 
men and hardy, were in tears of terror, 
thinking they would never again see 
land or home. With unexampled forti¬ 
tude he assured them that he was con¬ 
ducting them to the opulent Indies, to 
lands teeming with gold and precious 
stones, which they should share. 

Columbus’s Dilemma 

From each league they sailed he 
deducted something from his entry in 
the log to which his crew had access ; 
only in his private diary was the truth 
set down. Then his compass failed him. 
Suddenly the needle, instead of pointing 
to the North Star, swung five or six 
degrees North-West. 

Day by day the phenomenon troubled 
him and horrified his officers. The very 
laws of Nature were changing, they said ; 
and they declared that the little ships 
were subject to unknown and terrible 
influences. “ The compass has lost its 
mysterious virtues,” tltfey cried, “ and 
without this guide what is to become of 
us in a vast and trackless ocean ? " 

Confused and baffied, Columbus was 
yet too heroic to admit to those about 
him how serious was his anxiety. He 
steered by a star, and told his men that 
the North Star, like tlie’-fether heavenly 
bodies, had its changes'and revolutions, 
and every day described a circle round 
the Pole. 

His courage, his faith, his reputed 
mastery of all astronomical knowledge, 
prevailed over ignorance and fear. He 
steered by the stars,'"and, lost and hope¬ 
less, emerged from his obscurity to find 
a New World. : 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



FLYING IN TIE WEST 

The first regular air service for 
I passengers in British Columbia 
is being started this week. It 
will link up Vancouver, Victoria, 
and Seattle. 


gifa 






A WONDERFUL JOURNEY 
The terns of the Antarctic, where 
it is now winter, have flown to 
the Arctic, and are nesting at 
this season in the summer sun¬ 
shine in Greenland. 


THE LAST OF THE ICE 
In about a week’s time all 
Siberia’s great rivers will be 
quite free of ice, as even the 
I.ena has usually clear water at 
its mouth by July 8. 






A GLUT OF SUGAR 
The harvest ol sugar¬ 
cane is being gathered 
in the West Indies, where 
Cuba produces huge 
quantities. So much 
sugar is now grown 
that the crop has to be 
restricted. 


Equator—ttie middle 
line round the globe ; 


^Vancouver Wj 
^Seattle'^'V' 
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BURNING SPAIN 1 
The great tablelands of /O 1 
the central provinces of 
Spain are now burned 
bare of green vegetation, 
and a haze of heat nearly 
always hangs over them 
at this season. 
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Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the 
Earth. Its full circle is 25,000 miles, 
or 360 degrees, and it completes its 
journey in 24 hours, travelling 1 5 degrees 
an hour. We count time from the 
half-way point, the line on which 
Greenwich stands. At noon in Greenwich 
for every 15 degrees east the day is 
one hour older, and for every 15 degrees 
west the day is one hour younger. 



THE DESERT'S CROP 
Dates are now being 
gathered in North Africa I 
and Arabia, where in 
many oases they form 
the staple food of the 
inhabitants. The leaves 
are iped for thatch. 
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ALUCATORS DISAPPEAR 

With the corning of the dry 
season in the Amazonian region 
vast numbers of alligators bury 
themselves in the mud, where 
they remain for several months. 


A COLD RECORD 

After more than forty years of 
working the famous Rand gold¬ 
field has just beaten all records 
by producing 886,000 ounces, 
worth £3,764,000, in a month. 


THE WHEAT STATE 

Western Australia, a rising wheat 
State, is opening up 7,000.000 
acres of land and creating 3000 
rrew farms between Southern 
Cross and Esperance. 


DO ETON BOYS DO THIS ? 
An Unbelievable Thing 

When any foreign people, notably 
Americans, visit us as friends, there is 
no place which delights them more than 
Windsor Castle, Eton, and Stoke Poges 
churchyard. ' 

America has nothing like any of these 
scenes. They vie with each other in 
charm, and some visitors give Eton, 
with the Eton boy in his full top-hatted 
rig, the first place in the trio. Certainly 
it is good company for Windsor’s state¬ 
liness and the sweet seclusion of Gray’s 
churchyard. 

But will ft be believed that still, as 
occasion serves, the Eton College Beagles 
are to be seen abroad, followed by a few 
score of these same super-educated boys, 
chasing a miserable, panic-stricken hare, 
the most timid of animals, till, after an 
hour or so of frantic flight and baffled, 
turnings, utterly spent and exhausted, 
the poor, harmless thing is pounced on 
by a score or so of dogs and torn to pieces, 
and the boys are supposed to think they 
have had a wonderful day’s sport ? 

Will it be believed that such a travesty 
of true sport, such an outrage on true 
manliness, such an orgy of cruelty, can 
be organised and calmly sanctioned as 
a part of twentieth-century education 
on its highest level in England ? 

Will it be believed that English boys, 
boys with the spirit of Raleigh and Drake 
and Livingstone in them, boys who are 
to carry the name and fame of these 
islands across, every continent and 
beyond every-.sea, do this mean thing, 
delighting in,,the sufferings of a poor 
hunted hare ? 

We cannot believe it, but we are told 
that it is so. 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket into the 
street. Drop it in the Bus 


THE BRIDGE OF TEARS 
A Sad Landmark to Go 

A new railway bridge will soon run 
across the river Lippe, in Westphalia, 
between the little towns of Dorsten and 
Hervest Dorsten, where a new canal is 
being cut by the side of the river. 

This does not sound very interesting 
to us in England, but it is really interest¬ 
ing to the whole world, for it means that 
the old historic stone bridge which the 
railway bridge is about to replace will 
be pulled down. 

That was a famous bridge in the past, 
but even more famous in recent years, 
for the people of the Ruhr called it the 
Bridge of Tears. 

It lies just on the border which the 
French marked out when they occupied 
the Ruhr. Over this bridge passed into 
exile many notable men, often taking 
their families with them. Some of them 
were ordered to go, some went volun¬ 
tarily because they could not endure to 
see what was happening to their 
country. Fortunately, it was not very 
long before wiser counsels prevailed on 
both sides and a peaceable arrangement 
was reached. 

Now the old Bridge of Tears is to go, 
and we may all hope that the new 
bridge will be a Bridge of Peace. 

PARIS AN HOUR NEARER 
15 Minutes Across the Channel 

A fleet of four or five small seaplanes 
will start running in the middle of 
July between Dover and Calais, the 
crossing of the Channel taking no more 
than fifteen minutes. 

One terminus will be within the 
farthest breakwater at Dover; the 
other will be about ioo yards from the 
Calais maritime station. The first 
services will run in connection with 
the ordinary boat trains, but if they 
prove successful special trains will 
be run in connection with them, 
shortening the trip to Paris by about 
an hour. 


MAKING UGLY ROADS 
BEAUTIFUL 
Everyone Can Help 

A new idea has come to town, pro¬ 
moted by the Roads of Remembrance 
Association. 

All over the country new arterial 
roads are being built for motorists, 
and they are at present very straight, 
often bare, and too often ugly. The 
Association wishes to give Scouts, 
Guides, and others an opportunity to 
make these roads beautiful with flower¬ 
ing shrubs and trees. The blossoms 
might be gathered and used to adorn the 
tombs or statues of any local worthy. 
Bunyan’s statue at Bedford and King 
Arthur’s at Winchester should always 
have flowers, and village war memorials 
should glow with them. 

A start is being made in November 
with a new arterial road in the north of 
London. Those who are interested in 
the scheme may, write for particulars 
to the Association at 47, Victoria Street, 
S.W.i. One of the most active members 
is Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, who has 
fought hard to preserve the beauties 
of the New Forest. 


A NEW THING IN OLD 
CHINA 

Telegraphing Writing 

A new service of picture telegraphy 
has been established between Peking 
and Mukden. 

Chinese people write their telegrams 
with a thick ink which gives a raised 
relief when it dries, and this telegram 
is attached to a_Belin instrument which 
telegraphs the raised writing to the 
distant spot. The receiving instrument 
produces a photograph of the original 
message, and thus makes it possible 
for the first time in history for tele¬ 
grams in Chinese characters to be 
telegraphed. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED 
STAGE 

Keeping Up Dangerous 
Performances 

It is surely time that the stupid 
exhibition known as a trapeze act 
should be excluded from every place of 
entertainment, as already it is excluded 
from all reputable and up-to-date places. 

There are plenty of other ways of 
showing acrobatic skill, and entertainers 
are only asked to do these performances 
high in the air because they are dan¬ 
gerous and therefore thrilling. 

The other day a man and his wife 
and daughter were performing in a 
London music-hall when the man missed 
a rope held by his wife, and alighted on 
the top of her after falling 20 feet." If 
he had missed her lie would have fallen 
into the orchestra. As it was, she was 
so badly injured that she had to be 
taken to hospital. 

When audiences have the humanity 
to protest against this sort of perform¬ 
ance it will quickly disappear. It is, 
of course, no more clever to perform 
dangerously than to perform safely', and 
only' old-fashioned entertainers now 
have the trapeze on their programmes. 
The C.N. hopes to see it soon abolished, 
if not by Act of Parliament, then by 
public opinion. 


In the Auction Rooms 


The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects”of interest. 


Portrait by Rubens . . . 

Portrait by Reynolds . . 
Portrait by Mabuse . . . 

Portrait by Gainsborough . 
Portrait by Sir W. Beechey 
Satinwood cabinet . . . 

Egyptian mummy mask 
Landscape by Ruysdael . . 

Queen Anne cabinet . . . 

16 th-century tapestry . 
Louis XVI clock . . . . 


. £9660 
. £7560 
. £6090 
. £6090 
. £3400 
. £3150 
. £3000 
. £2280 
. £-2047 
. £1207 
. £-420 
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The Word of an 
Englishman 

\Y 7 e print this in this place 
. because it is something 
that everyone should know. It 
is a story sent to us by a C.N. 
reader who knew the British 
general concerned and received 
the tale from his own lips. 

He was General Colin Mac¬ 
kenzie, who in 1840 was sent , to 
Afghanistan, then partly occu¬ 
pied by British troops. His 
conduct and character were so 
fine that the Afghans felt the 
greatest trust in him. Next 
year a sudden insurrection 
against the British took place. 
Mackenzie was then in command 
of a detached fort. He was 
besieged, but fought his way 
out, and was then closely be¬ 
leaguered. 

Nothing was left for the British 
in the interior of Afghanistan 
but retreat, and an arrangement 
for withdrawal was made ; but 
the Afghan leader demanded 
hostages, and particularly re¬ 
quired that Mackenzie should be 
one, as he was a man whose 
word could be trusted. General 
Mackenzie later asked to be 
allowed to go to India to explain 
the position, promising, on his 
honour as an Englishman, that 
if he could not arrange terms 
satisfactory to the Afghans he 
would return to captivity. Leave 
was granted, and though in 
hourly danger he reached and 
crossed the Khyber Pass. 

The terms he could secure were 
such that he felt sure the Afghans 
would reject them, yet he re¬ 
turned to an imprisonment made 
more bitter by winter weather. 
The Afghans admired his fidelity, 
but continued his imprisonment. 

Nearly the whole of those who 
were not kept as prisoners, and 
who tried to march out of the 
country, were butchered. Then, 
as fresh efforts were made by the 
British to rescue the prisoners, 
they were sent off to be sold as 
slaves. When, however, they 
approached the region through 
which the British relief troops 
were marching, Mackenzie sug¬ 
gested to the leader of the escort 
that he should deliver the 
prisoners into British hands and 
accept a handsome reward. 

The Afghan asked what 
guarantee of a reward they 
could give him, and again the 
reply of Mackenzie was “ the 
word of an English gentleman.” 
Again it was sufficient. The 
Afghan gazed at him steadily, 
said “ I go,” and changed the 
route. The party reached the 
British frontier in safety, and 
the promise of a reward was 
faithfully kept. 

General Colin Mackenzie re¬ 
mains one of many examples of 
men who have made traditional 
the belief that a British word is 
as good as a bond. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, FarringJon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River . 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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All Cordelias 

’That is a pathetic story which has 
just been recalled of the pitiful 
days of George the Third. - 

There came over his darkened mind 
during the last years of his life rare 
intervals of understanding, and it was 
in one of these intervals that one of 
his daughters read over to him at his 
request his favourite play of King Lear. 

She finished the play and put it 
down, and the old king murmured, 
“ Ah ! I have become like poor Lear, 
old and blind and feeble ” ; and then, 
raising his faltering voice, he added, 
“ But, thank God, I have no Goneril, 
no Regan. No, no," he cried, turning 
his blind eyes toward his daughters, 
“ all Cordelias, all Cordelias.” 

© 

The Gold Mine in the Garden 

were reading the other day. of 
a man who found a gold mine 
in his garden. • But surely it is not a 
new discovery; did not Aesop make 
it ? • We believe it ran like this: 

An old farmer who was about to die called 
his two sons, and said : “ My boys, all the 
fortune I have to leave you is my farm and 
fields; whatever treasure I have besides lies 
buried within a foot of the surface.” 

The sons thought their father was talking 
of money he had buried; so after he was 
dead they set to . work and carefully dug 
every inch of the ground. 

They found’ no buried treasure, but the 
result of their digging was that the ground 
was so’well turned over that it produced 
splendid crops, and the sons grew rich. 

Aesop was right: The way to be¬ 
come prosperous is to work hard. 

© 

A Cuckoo Song 

The lilac gay has come and gone. 
The may has vanished too; 

And nothing’s left of budding spring 
But the call of the cuckoo. 

And now the rose has come with June 
And summer skies are blue, 

The vagrant bird has changed his tune, 
To cuck-cuck-cuck-cuck—00. 

. © 

How to Spell Cat 

learned man has been counting 
up the languages of the world 
and he finds there are 2976. 

We will forgive him so long as he 
does not start a society for having 
all these languages taught in schools. 
For ourselves, we are really quite 
content with our own, and trifles 
thrown in like Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, Czecho-Slovakian. We feel 
we should like our learned friend to 
meet a little girl who went to school 
for the first time the other day. 

“ Well, what did you learn today ? ” 
asked her motheri 

“ I did not learn anything," said she. 

" Nothing ? What did you do ? ” 

" Oh, we did a lot of things, and a 
lady walked about and talked a lot, 
and she did not know how to spell 
Cat, and I told her.” 

We wonder how they 7 spell cat in 
these 2976 languages. - 


The Missing Letters 

were very sorry 7 in passing through 
the main street of Market Har- 
borough to read on the Grammar School 
of 1614 there that it was : 
ounded nd ndowed y ■ obert 
myth 

Is old Robert Smyth not worth his 
name on his old school ? We beg that 
somebody will fill in the initials of 
all these words, and this time not, 
unwisely and unwell, in the red paint 
that fades away and turns a piece of 
English into nonsense like this. , 

© 

Tip-Cat 

T IIE police force is said to be under¬ 
manned. More force than police. 
O . 

Evening Paper Poster : 

Bath Late Wire 

We are sorry the bath was late, but would 
not a postcard have been enough ? 

0 

7L contemporary asks why people do 
not go back to the land. Most of 
them haven’t got 
any to go to. 

0 

Peter Puck has 
been informed 
by a mouse that 
black cats do not 
bring luck. 

B 

Women, we are 
told, are go¬ 
ing to let their 
hair grow. Get¬ 
ting tired of trying 
to stop it. 

0 

We are warned 
that it is 
dangerous to dive 
into the sea after 
a heavy meal. 
Safer to dive into a restaurant after it. 
0 

Do good looks pay ? Not necessarily. 

You can have good looks at most 
things for nothing. 

0 

\ man’s breeding can always be told 
by his clothes. But his clothes 
are not always loud enough to make 
themselves heard. 

0 

A tennis umpire should keep his eye 
on the ball all the time, says an 
expert. Otherwise it is no use his 
having an eye-ball. 

© 

A School Prayer for Those Who 
Are Leaving 

0 God, may Thy presence go with 
all whose days among us now draw to 
their close. 

Preserve them in safety under Thy 
protection. Keep them loyal at all 
times to the ideals they have learned. 
Guide them to the work in life Thou 
hast for them to do ; and grant that, 
as faithful stewards, they may freely 
share with others the gifts Thou hast 
bestowed upon them, to Thy glory and 
the blessing of the world. 

© 

One by one thy duties wait thee. 

Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee. 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 


Peter Pock Wants 
To Know 



If shy men win 
the coconuts 


The Milkman’s Farewell 
to His Cow 

By Our Country Qirl 

It is rumoured in the laboratory that 
synthetic milk is to be made by chemists. 
JWIy Beautiful, my Butterful, 
that loweth from the dale, 
With crumpled horn, and cloven 
hoof, andlongpump-handletail, 
How often have I paid my rent 
with what thou hadst to sell, 
But now synthetic milk comes in, 
farewell, my Cow, farewell 1 

The- poet used to haunt my fields 
and tune to thee his song, 
The painter with impassioned 
brush depicted thee all wrong, 
And every week the comic press 
made jokes about thy ways, 
But now farewell—at least, if 
this synthetic mixture pays. 

'J’he pig lies laughing in his sty, 
unvexed by knile and fork, 
Defying man to introduce a true 
synthetic pork ; 

And not a sheep upon the hills 
but dances as she crops, 
Convinced that men would rather 
die than eat synthetic chops. 

guT thou, the star of milky ways, 
by chemistry art doomed, 

For thee the last of buttercups and 
meadowsweet have bloomed ; 
And little girls with little legs 
in neat synthetic silk 
Will soon not even know the 
source and origin of milk; 

© 

Mr. Seventy and 
Mr. Eighty 

One of our readers sends us this note 
of something that really happened. 

'T’wo old men met in the delightful 
town of Tunbridge Wells. One 
was in his eighties, the other in his 
seventies. Mr. Eighty said he did not 
think he had ever met Mr. Seventy. 

“ Oh, but you have,” Mr. Seventy 
replied. “ Do you remember going in 
a boat on Loch Lomond ? So lovely 
was the sight that you made poetry 
about it, and nearly upset the boat 
in your excitement ? " 

“ I remember that day very well,” 
Mr. Eighty replied, “ and those who 
were with me. They have all been 
dead long ago.” 

“But there were the boys who 
rowed you,” Mr. Seventy answered, 
" and I was one of them. Do you 
know why I remember you ? ” 

“ I can’t guess,” said the old man. 

“ Well, when we landed,” Mr. 
Seventy answered, “ the others began 
to make their way to the mountains, 
but you stopped behind and arranged 
for us to have a good tea, with cakes 
of all colours and sizes.” 

So a good turn came back to 
memory after fifty years. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the, World 
C^heffield is pulling down some of 
its slums. 

JTpping Boy Scouts have made a 
wireless set for a local hospital. 
gEER drinking in Munich has gone 
down by 30 per cent since the war. 
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BUILDING UP OUR NEW JERUSALEM 

The Little Maid's Mite and the Wonder That Came From It 



Dr. Barnardo 

Founder of the Homes 
that bear his naijre • 


Axe of the immortal stories of the world tells 
of the Widow’s Mite, she who gave all. It 
has come down through the ages, and for all time 
there will live the memory of that shining deed. 

There has been written in the annals of our time a 
story fit to go with it, the Mite of the Little Maid. 
She was just a servant girl, a speck of life'now all 
unknown, and she, too, gave all she had. She, too, 
like the widow who came to the Temple long ago, 
gave her mite for the Kingdom of Heaven. 


It was 27 farthings that she gave, but out of her 
shining deed has come one of the noblest things that 
England has, a miracle of our time carried on now 
for two generations, the miracle of a hundred thou¬ 
sand ugly lives made beautiful. Twenty-seven far¬ 
things : yes, but mixed with love and zeal and toil 
and the faith that brings down mountains and builds 
the New Jerusalem. This is the story of it all, a 
tale that everyone should know who loves the flag, 
the land he lives in, and his fellow-men. 



Mr. William McCall 
Chairman of Council 
of Barnardo’s Homes 


Here Sleeps Dr. Barnardo 



On his grave in the middle of the Girls Village Home at Barkingside are the beautiful words : 

I hope to die as I have lived, in the humble but assured faith 
of Jesus Christ as my Saviour, my Master, and my King. 


A bout sixty years ago, on a winter 
night, a number of ragged boys 
were sitting in an old' stable in East 
End London. The stable had been white¬ 
washed and roughly floored. At one 
end a little fire burned, and the boys sat 
round it, warm for the first time that day. 

The teacher of this little ragged school 
was a young student at the London 
Hospital. On this night lie was tired, 
and rather glad his work was almost 
over. There has been a stiff day at the 
hospital before he came to the donkey 
stable to meet his friends. As the school 
was coming to an end the door opened 
and a little lad came in, without shoes 
or shirt, shivering in a ragged coat. 
He did not want to learn anything ; he 
wanted to be warm. 

The Stoiy of Jim Jarvis 

When the rest of the boys went away 
lie stayed behind. Someone had told 
him that perhaps they might let him 
sleep there by.the fire. This the young 
student could not allow. He told the 
boy to go home. The boy said he had 
no home to go to ; he had no father, 
no mother, nowhere to live. He had 
only a name—Jim Jarvis. 

The young man from the London 
Hospital, though leader of a ragged 
school, knew nothing of life in the slums. 
He questioned the boy and challenged 
him to show him where boys who had 
no home spent the night. 

Jim led his friend into the network of 
blind alleys and foul passages that lay 
close by Petticoat Lane. He climbed a 
boundary wall which supported sheds 
by the side of an old and mouldy wharf. 
The young man followed him, looking 
curiously about in the moonlight, and 
saw from the top of the wall a group of 
lads from nine to eighteen, asleep in the 
gutters of the iron roof, with not a 
shred of covering, shivering in their rags. 

The young man took Jim back to the 
donkey shed, left him to sleep there, 
and went home slowly, sick at heart, 
feeling in his own soul the burden of all 
that horror, that misery of. the under¬ 
world of which he had 1 had a glimpse. 

The name of the young medical 
student was Barnardo, and. the little 
donkey stable became the first of the 
Barnardo Homes. Since then a great 
army of a hundred thousand waifs and 
strays from human joy have been 
gathered in, cared for, and placed in an 
honourable path in life. No one with 
a tender heart need ever go to bed flow 
and feel that there is a child in the 
streets. There are everywhere the 
Ever-Open Doors of Barnardo’s Homes. 

A Citizen of the Empire 

It is a long way from that little 
donkey stable: to the vast enterprise 
known all the world over today, with 
its manifold branches. We take Bar¬ 
nardo’s Homes for granted now, not 
thinking, when we speak of them, that 
we are speaking of one of the rarest 
geniuses of Christendom, and one of 
the astonishing miracles of our age. 

It is no wonder that the young 
medical student was dismayed at the 
hugeness of the mountain which his 
faith told him could be moved. Where 
to begin and what to do was the haunting 
problem. Jim Jarvis, at any rate, 
never slept in the open again, never 
again went SYpperless to bed. The day 


came when he was a prosperous Cana¬ 
dian farmer, a citizen of the Empire, 
a friend of the flag. In the meantime 
what was to be done with the thousands 
of Jim Jarvises to be found in our big 
cities at that time ? Who was going to 
see and believe the story ? Who was 
going to help ? 

A little servant girl was the first to 
help. A fatuous nobleman was the first 
to see and believe. 

There was a meeting in the Agricul¬ 
tural Hall at Islington, called together 
to interest people in missions. Workers 
in East End London had reason to know 
the young student and his donkey- 
stable school, and somebody on the 
platform spied him in the audience. 
He was called upon to speak, and young 
Dr. Barnardo got up. Words came to 
him slowly, he spoke haltingly and 
simply, but his listeners gathered the 
story he had to tell, and were pro¬ 
foundly moved. He said nothing of 


what he had heard ; he spoke only of 
what he had seen. 

It was at the end of that meeting 
tiiat a little servant girl, blushing under 
her bonnet, made her way to him and 
thrust a tiny packef in his hand. She 
explained that it was all she had been 
able to. save out of her small wages 
and she had meant it for the mission¬ 
aries, but she would like him to" take 
it tor his poor boys. 

When he told the story later Dr. 
Barnardo told his friends that he 
“ went hot all over.” This was the first 
public money ho had touched. Was it 
right for him to take it ? He had no 
arrangements for work. After a swift 
parley with his conscience he put the 
packet in his pocket and spoke a few 
words of gratitude to the servant girl. 

When he got home he opened the 
packet. II contained 27 farthings. They 
were the Little Maid’s Mite upon which 
Barnardo’s Homes were founded. 


The speech of young Barnardo at 
that meeting was reported in the papers, 
and it came to the notice of good Lord 
Shaftesbury. He invited Dr. Barnardo 
to his house, to meet other men who 
were interested in social reform. They 
asked Dr. Barnardo what he had asked 
of Jim Jarvis—that he would show these 
things of which he spoke. So, toward 
midnight, a party set out down East, 
and Dr. Barnardo won the sympathy of 
a group of friends through what they saw. 

Soon after that evening, which fell in 
the year 1866, the young doctor gave up 
his hospital work and gave himself to 
the care of homeless children. He 
started with a Home at Stepney. 

A Heritage to England 

To a numberless army of boys and 
girls whom he had rescued from a life 
of misery he stood for the kindest thing 
they were ever likely to know. To the 
world he was a tremendous, tireless 
worker going on from youth to middle 
age without a rest. He wore himself 
out, working for his homeless ones, and 
died before he was old, in 1905, leaving 
to England as a heritage all that he had 
done, all the lives he had saved, all 
the spiritual force which lay behind his 
work, all the inspiration and power and 
humanity which lay behind the facts 
and figures of Barnardo’s Homes. 

If someone could come from a remote 
country, knowing nothing of these 
Homes, and look, into their working, he 
would be struck by the largeness and 
generosity of the underlying principles 
of this work. No child is ever turned 
away. He is fed, put warmly to bed, 
and made happy. As a slum boy once 
said, in utter amazement: “ It was 

i grand to go where you were wanted, and 
not be turned away—and .the young 
gentleman was so kind, and smiled ! ” 

The young gentleman, of course, was 
Barnardo, who first sot wide that Ever- 
Open Door, with Kindness itself waiting 
on the threshold. We find these Open 
Doors everywhere now—at the head¬ 
quarters ot the Homes at Stepney 
Causeway, in* Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Bradford, Cardiff, Hull, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Plymouth; Ports¬ 
mouth, Sheffield, Southampton. Police¬ 
men know of them ; social workers know 
of them. Wherever a child is found 
without food, ill and unhappy through 
no fault of its own, through poverty, 
overcrowded homes, sickness or death 
of parents, he can pass through one of 
those Ever-Open Doors where someone 
will be kind to him. 

Young Life Among Green Fields 

It was Dr. Barnardo’s great love that 
set wide the doors ; it was his- genius 
that dictated the management of the 
Homes and foresaw the problems attend¬ 
ing the development of his huge family, 
which now is ours, yours and mine, and 
England’s ! 

He had a horror of penning up boys 
and girls in great numbers, of putting 
them in uniform, of branding them as 
“ charity kids." Barnardo’s children 
are dressed like anybody else. Before' 
he liad been working long Dr. Barnardo 
conceived the great idea of boarding-' 
out. His agents and friends found good 
working-class homes where a rescued 
waif could be taken in and treated as 
one of the family. Thousands of orphan' 
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The Bright and Happy World That Lies 





Learning Cricket 


We Three t 


The Little Woodworkers at Woodford 



A Girl In the Village Home 


Their Great Friend Neddy 


Little 


In the Line of John Bunyan—Tinkering at Goldings 


Working the Wonderful Linotype Machine, at Goldings 


A Candidate for Barnardo’s 


This is Founder’s Day at the Barnardo Homes; ten thousand people 
are keeping it at the Girls Village Home. Almost too good to be 
true is the story of Barnardo’s, thestory of a hundred thousand little 


children passing from the dark and narrow world of a slum through 
the Ever-Open Door to happiness. Out of two things this wonderful 1 
work has grown. Its financial foundation was a pacfrdti of 27 farthings 
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(Through 


the 


CHILDREN’S EVER-OPEN 


Door 





Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride 


Boys of the Garden City 


at Barkingside 



A Doorway at the Village Home 


Toothbrush Drill 


Country Cobblers 


from a housemaid ; its moral foundation was the boundless en¬ 
thusiasm, the deep faith in God and man, and the abiding love 
of little children in the heart of Dr. Barnardo. His name lives on 


and his work goes on, and in all the glory that is England is 
nothing nobler, nothing more miraculous, than the Barnardo spirit, 
which turns all the misery it touches into the gold of a happy life. 
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boys and girls have grown to useful man¬ 
hood and womanhood in this way, 
loving their guardians as if they were 
their parents. 

Dr. Barnardo decided that, in any 
case, London was the wrong place to 
keep his waifs and strays.' They must 
live among green fields. Most of the 
Barnardo Homes have been moved 
into the country, at considerable expense, 
but for the undying good of the in¬ 
mates. Is not Beauty one of the 
greatest spiritual forces in the world, 
and are not these thousands of little 
ones, taken from the slums and set in 
the Girls Village Home or the Boys 
Garden City given their first sight. of*a 
Fairyland or a Paradise in their country 
home ? Here they can see dawn and 
sunset, hear birds sing, have gardens to 
tend and books to read and green fields 
to play in. Here they have good hard 
work to do. There are special homes 
for babies, cripples, and delicate child¬ 
ren, all in lovely surroundings. 

Seventy Cottage Homes 

Nobody can easily forget the first time 
he sees the Girls Village Home at 
Barkingside in Essex, which any friend 
’ of Barnardo’s can see for the asking. It 
is fifty-five years since Dr. Barnardo 
took down the first group of destitute 
girls and put them in a little cottage 
there, and now there are seventy of 
these cottage homes in a huge, beauti¬ 
fully-wooded and laid-out garden. 

The girls are all extraordinarily happy. 
Wherever we go we see smiling faces, 
all showing that moping, idleness, 
and selfishness have no place there. 

It is strange to look round on these 
girls and know that not one is forgotten 
or classed with the rest. Each name is 
on the register at Stepney Causeway, 
with a full history. You may stop a 
group of girls playing rounders and say 
“ Where are you from ? " and they will 
give you a number of towns in England, 
and sometimes-in other countries. You 
may ask for any girl's dossier at head¬ 
quarters, and read the pitiful details of 
her rescue and entry, her sad condition, 
the hospital care and nursing she needed 
before she came really to life as a 
Barnardo girl. Then you think in 
something approaching awe of this 
harvest of love and devotion here at 
Barkingside, of fourteen hundred girls 
saved, flowers snatched from the mud, 
truth and honour taught where meanness 
and evil must otherwise have been. 

There is the same feeling at the Boys 
Garden City at Woodford Bridge close 
, by ; and—think of Babies Castle ! 
We take' Barnardo’s Homes for granted, 
but there would be a river of good tears 
shed if happy English mothers saw these 
little ones at Hawkhurst and realised 
what they were like before they came. 

And what of all these boys and girls 
afterward ? Dr. Barnardo thought of 
that. He thought of that a very great 
deal, and established the saying, "Once 
a Barnardo boy, always a Barnardo 
boy.” The Homes watch over him till 
he is a man, honourably established. 

Wonderful Emigration Scheme 

No boy is allowed to enter a blind 
alley: he is taught a trade or trained 
for the land or for the sea. A most 
wonderful system of emigration has 
been evolved from the days of the 
Founder’s control. To fit the boys for 
it they are specially trained. All the 
boys in the Garden City at Woodford 
become handy men and can turn to any 
job that is wanted. According to their 
tastes and capacity, and the wishes of 
their nearest of kin, they are drafted 
on to the Technical Training School for 
Big Boys, the Naval Training School, 
the Home for Nautical Training for the 
British Mercantile Marine, all maintained 
by Barnardo’s Homes. The girls are 
trained for domestic service with an eye 
to the Empire overseas. Wherever they 
go, on however remote a farm in Canada' 
or Australia, the arm of Baruardo’s can 
reach them. There are agents of the 
Homes everywhere, watching over them. 
If these young emigrants are not happily 
settled they are transferred till they are; 

' and it is on record that not. two in a 
hundred are failures. 


The arm of Barnardo controls their 
financial affairs. Their wages are banked, 
so that when a young man has finished 
his training'as a farm worker he can 
take two hundred pounds out-df the 
bank to buy a holding, and in time, 
after the hard work, the joj’S and 
fears of the settler, he can become a 
farmer himself. Under the Barnardo 
Wages Trust these lads and lasses in 
their new world have splendid sums of 
money to their credit. In Canada they 
have nearly £yo,ooo ; in Australia, 
where they have only been settling 
since 1922, they have already £20,000. 

The Barnardo children, boys and girls 
alike, are eagerly looked for by farmers 
and ranchers overseas, who know they 
have been trained to physical work, 
disciplined, and do not expect life in 
the new world to be just a bed of roses. 

Since Dr. Barnardo sent out his first 
party of boys to Canada, more than 


forty years ago, nearly 30,000 have 
followed them. Nearly a thousand have 
gone to Australia. Their letters home 
bring interesting and joyful news from 
time to time. It is good to think of these 
happy j^oung men and women, many of 
them married, with homes of their own, 
honest, self-respecting sons and daugh¬ 
ters of the flag. They are like a little 
army filled with British ideals, with 
Christian hope and trust, scattered over 
the world. Yet how long is it since 
they were growirlg up to be an army of 
loafers, cringers at the world’s heels, 
sorry people elbowing room for them¬ 
selves in some dark corner of life ? 

How happy, one might say, would 
Dr. Barnardo be if he knew 1 But he 
does know. He knew before he died, 
for he was aware that there is one 
thing which can never be overrated, and 
that is the goodness and the chivalry of 
all English-speaking people to those who 
are unfortunate. He knew his work 
would never stop. He knew that 


mouths would be fed, shivering limbs 
would be covered, because the seed 
was sown in England. 

While all these boys and girls are 
passing out, smiling and hopeful, little 
ones and big ones, who never yet have 
known what smiles and hope may mean, 
are passing in through the Ever-Open 
Door. They come in on an average at 
about five a day, every day, every week, 
every month, every year. The Homes 
have to find 24,000 meals a day for 
them. In the Garden City Bakery 1600 
loaves a day are made, to serve the 
Garden City at Woodford, the Barking¬ 
side Village Home, the 300 elder lads at 
Goldings, and all the nearer branches. 
All this flour, this fuel, has to be paid for; 
and there are a thousand gallons of 
milk a day to be provided before we 
begin to think of meat bills. 

In the Barnardo family are just now 
1050 babies and toddlers under five. 


3700 schoolboys and schoolgirls, about 
950 of them receiving industrial train¬ 
ing. There are also those who need 
hospital care and special diet, the 
crippled and the sick. These number 
now about 400. In all, to support the 
Homes, healing, feeding, clothing, edu¬ 
cating, and training the world’s largest 
family, half a million pounds a year is 
needed —about ten thousand half-crowns 
every day. There is practically no 
endowment. 

There have been many gallant, and 
gracious souls who have given what was 
to them the 27 farthings of the Little 
Maid, sums that meant self-denial and 
loving sacrifice. Many a time did it 
happen that Dr. Barnardo had thrust 
into his hands a hot little sixpence from 
a small mite who said : “ For your poor 
little girls," and then ran away. Big 
people have done the same thing in 
other ways. The sixpence has often 
been a thousand pounds, and the giver 
has run away, leaving no name. In fact, 


if we had lost our faith in the goodness 
of the world we need only read the story 
of Barnardo’s Homes. ’ 

Many people who have been blessed 
by much increase of wealth have given 
for their soul’s sake to those on whom 
the Sun has not shone. Buildings have 
been given, the last, set up in the 
Garden City, being given to Barnardo’s 
boys by the Public School Boys of 
England. Across the green, in the same 
settlement at Woodford, is a Home 
built in memory of Dr. Barnardo by the 
working-men of England. There are many 
more such examples, but the true sup¬ 
port of these Homes comes from small 
sums, half-crowns, ten-shilling notes, and 
pound notes, the real reason being that 
English people are not happy if they do 
not help. They know that Dr. Bar¬ 
nardo left his heritage to England, 
trusting to her unquenchable loyalty to 
all who have worked hard foVan ideal. 

History Repeating Itself 

Every day and every night someone 
comes to Barnardo’s and says: “ Here 
is an unhappy, sick, and destitute 
child.” “ Bring him in,” says someone 
there; " bring him in right away." 
And for the hundredth thousandth time 
history repeats itself and the tale of the 
street arab comes true : "It was grand 
to go where you were wanted, and not 
be turned away—and.the young gentle¬ 
man was so kind, and smiled at you.” 

The C.N. has been wandering in and 
out, watching the working of the Ever- 
Open Door. We saw that there were 
many doors at work, doors opening on 
to the future which stayed wide open, 
showing the great world and all that 
may be done by one courageous soul; 
and doors closing down tight on the 
cruel past, never to be opened again. 
We saw that the big boys and girls in 
the. Homes looked out on. life with a 
confident air, had no need to be appre¬ 
hensive lest what had happened in 
earlier years might come again, for Dr. 
Barnardo’s have closed that door. 

Down at the Barkingside Village 
Home were some very little ones, newly 
admitted and not yet ready to smile, 
(fne or two of them were so pale and 
thin that it seemed incredible they 
would ever have any hold on life at all. 
They could not tell you what they had 
gone through. They were old enough 
to suffer but not old enough to speak. 

With an aching heart we went on into 
another room, to see the little ones not 
quite so new, who were divided from 
their unhappy days by some few months 
of care and love and good food. Little 
Sylvia was lying in her cot, sunburned, 
chubby-faced, drowsy, with a promise of 
great beauty in her deep blue eyes. 
Not far from her little Gerald was 
sitting up in his cot. He had just 
learned to say How d’doo-oo, and to look 
over a picture-book. If you bent down 
on a level with the book you would catch 
his eyes for a second and then they 
would be away. He was not there ; he 
was in a world of his own. 

Unto These Little Ones 

And oh ! one says to one’s heart, if 
this child had not been saved ! If 
this flower had not been plucked from 
the mire ! He was brought in thin and 
weak, and ricketty, in the last stages 
of neglect. Lor two whole days he 
could not stop crying. And now his 
tiny shining soul is alive and his body 
is well. He is in a beautiful world, and 
can see, like William Blake, angels iD 
every tree. 

It is of little ones like this that we 
think, as well as of the great army of 
big boys and girls, when we remember 
that the last day of June is Founder's 
Day, and that ten thousand people then 
gather together at the Girls Home at 
, Barkingside to remember Dr. Barnardo 
and his work. Those who do not forget 
to send a mite to the Secretary’Sleep 
happily that night. It is good to think 
that we have helped to make it possible 
for Sylvia to be sleeping in the siirt and 
Gerald smiling faintly and waving a 
tiny hand, these little ones snatched 
from slums and sorrow and saved for 
beauty and happiness and goodness, and 
love of country, and a noble life. 


The Barnardo Trade Mark 



God Wants thre Qir’s, the Happy-Hearted Girls 


The gospel of life at Barnardo’s is to make the best of it and be happy. 
Every one oi these bright boys and girls has been saved from a slum. 
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THE MAN SAVED FROM 
AN EARTHQUAKE 

A MIRACLE THAT 
HAPPENED ONCE 

How the Cracks in the Walls 
Were Closed at Ottawa 

WHERE THE GHOST STORIES 
COME FROM 

Sometimes questions for publication 
sent to an editor are so strange as to 
suggest that the questioner himself 
shall be the person to give the answer. 

One such question in one of the papers 
not long ago asked if there existed any 
record of a person being swallowed and 
then given back to life by an earth¬ 
quake. It seems impossible, yet it has 
happened; it happened in Jamaica more 
than 250 years ago. 

An Astounding Story 

The tale is written on a tombstone. 
Copied from the monument itself the 
astounding story runs as follows : 

Here lieth the body of Lewis Galdy, Esq., 
who died on the 22nd of September, 1737, 
aged So. 

He was born at Montpellier, in France, which 
place he left for his religion, and settled on this 
island, where, in the great earthquake, 1692, 
he was "swallowed up, and by the wonderful 
providence of God, by a second shock was 
thrown out into the sea, where he continued 
swimming until he was taken up by a boat, 
and thus miraculously preserved. 

He afterwards lived in great reputation, 
and died universally lamented. 

That is the story, authenticated by 
modern research. A present-day writer 
states that the hero of the adventure 
served his adopted country for many 
years in her House of Assembly. Upon 
the same authority we have it that the 
tombstone still exists, a statement which, 
no doubt, one of our good readers in- 
Jamaica will be able to verify for us. 

The incident may have a parallel, for 
somewhere in the world an earthquake 
occurs every quarter of an hour through¬ 
out the year ; but of written record we 
have no other like this. ' • 

How Nature Solved a Problem 

It is not, however, the sole example of 
what we may call benevolence in an 
earthquake. One of the proud posses¬ 
sions of the city of Ottawa is its Victoria 
Memorial Museum, and this seems to 
have had fallible foundations. In spite 
of all the care of the architects the 
building slowly sank, and alarming 
cracks opened in the walls. Then an 
earthquake came ; it gave the build¬ 
ing a huge toss and shaking ; the founda¬ 
tions were deeply rammed home, the 
cracks closed, the walls were whole ; 
Nature had solved the problem. 

Titanic and appalling- in action and 
effect, earthquakes naturally command 
great space in all literatures. They have 
had, also, unsuspected influences on 
writings and traditions. It seems now 
clearly established that the weird roar¬ 
ings and bellowings associated with earth 
movements beneath the feet of ancient 
Cretans gave rise to the legend of the 
Minoan monster to which Athens sent, 
tribute. Nearer home, however, effects 
as strange have resulted from causes 
equally unguessed. 

Origin of Old Ghost Stories 

It is probable that earthquakes were 
responsible for most of the old ghost 
stories of our great houses. There w'ere 
no ghosts. There never were. Doors 
did open untouched and windows shud¬ 
dered and started from their fastenings 
with none to move them, but earth¬ 
quakes w r ere the ghosts, little tremors 
of strata barely communicated to the 
surface. 

Such things lie at the root of practic- 
" ally all the stories of feudal castles where 
things move that should be stationary 
and sounds are heard where silence 
should be. The earthquake, if it is 
terrible at its worst, has gentler functions 
than we dream. 


A Surprise for the builders 


W hen lovers of the past hear;that 
an old building is to be pulled 
down they are always sad, and we may 
be sure that many people abused the 
Berkshire County Council for palling 
down some, old cottages the other day. 
But now the people who protested arc 
full of apologies. 

In taking down these picturesque 
old houses the builders came on part of 
the wall of Reading Abbey. 

Long ago some economical person 
had used this ancient wall to form 
one side of his new building. As the 
Abbey was founded in 1121 the wall 
is now over 800 years old, and the 
men who made it might well be proud 
of it. What a strange history it has 
had ! The Abbey was founded by a 


king, Henry the First, who dowered it so 
well that it became one of the richest 
and most powerful abbeys in England. 
A king was buried in its church, a 
prince was married there, parliaments 
were held in its great hall. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries it became 
a royal palace, and of late it has formed 
part of a cottage ! 

Reading suffered heavily in ' the - 
Civil Wars, and the abbey was de¬ 
stroyed except for the gateway and part, 
of the great hall. Visitors went to 
look at those ruins ; now they will have 
more to see, for the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings has 
approached the County Council, and 
we may hope that the wall has a 
comfortable old age still before it. 


A TREE UP A CHIMNEY 



A tree has grown up inside the chimney of a disused sugar factory in Jamaica, and this 
picture shows how it is now spreading its foliage over the top, forming a striking landmark 

for all the country round. 


A WIDOW AND A STATUE 
Completing it for London 

For four years the marble statue of 
Sir .William Blackstone which the 
American lawyers wished - to present 
to the lawyers of England has been 
represented at the Law Courts by a 
plaster model. Now, at last, the model 
has been replaced, and we learn the 
pathetic reason for the delay. 

Mr. Paul Bartlett, the sculptor who 
made the model, died before the statue 
was completed, but his widow is also a 
sculptor, and it is understood that she 
finished it from the model he had left. 

Sir William Blackstone was the 
English judge who wrote the manual of 
English law known as Bla'ckstone’s 
Commentaries. It is on these com¬ 
mentaries that American common law 
has mainly been based, and it was in 
gratitude for the priceless inheritance 
which English common law represents 
that-the American lawyersmade their gift. 


CHARLES STUART 
Not a Saint 

There w'as an interesting debate in the 
Synod of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland held in Edinburgh the other 
day when a petition was made that 
Charles the First should be put in the 
Church Calendar. The petition was 
signed by 93 clergy and 150 laymen. 

One clergyman said Charles had un¬ 
doubtedly died for the Church; an¬ 
other said it would be absurd to place 
on the sacred list of Saints one of the 
most untrustworthy politicians who had 
lived for centuries. 

In the end the proposal was defeated 
by 16 votes to 15, and Charles will not 
take his place in the Calendar of the 
Prayer Book with Saint George and 
Saint Crispin and the Venerable Bede. 

It is remarkable to think that, though 
Charles- Stuart was beheaded in 1649, 
people love and hate him in 1928 
almost as hotly as in his lifetime. 


WHERE DID LIFE 
BEGIN ? 

EXCITING DISCOVERY IN 
AUSTRALIA 

Putting Back the Birth of 
Things for Millions of Years 

WHAT THE FOSSILS SHOW 

Sir Edgeworth David, the geologist 
who was one of the party which sought 
and found the South Magnetic Pole, 
announces another discovery, this time 
in the far more habitable land of South 
Australia, which may shed new light on 
the earliest appearance of life on the 
habitable globe. 

The Cambrian rocks, which take 
their name from Wales, show many 
evidences of early life. The trilobite is 
the best known of those primitive 
animals which burrowed in the slime of 
the ancient seas, and the Olenellus 
trilobite is the oldest of them all. 

A Lonely Trilobite 

Below the Cambrian rocks in all parts 
of the world are others, shales and 
limestones, which, like those above 
them, were laid down by ancient seas 
in sediments, but in which signs of life 
are excessively rare. The Olenellus 
has been found in some of them here 
and there, but this trilobite has no com¬ 
panions, though the group of rocky 
sediments deposited below the Cam¬ 
brian rocks is so thick in some parts 
of the globe that as many million years 
must have been consumed in laying 
them down as all the rocks above them 
took together. 

Sir Edgeworth David announces that 
in these limestone clays and shales, 
which are below the Cambrian rocks in 
the Mount Lofty and Flinders Ranges, 
he has found, not here and there a 
solitary Olenellus, but innumerable 
fossil remains of other kinds of animals. 
Most of them are well-preserved skele¬ 
tons of animals allied to crayfish and the 
sandworms found on modern beaches. 

A Strange Coincidence 

The meaning of the discovery is 
that it shows that in this portion of the 
world there was an abundance of life 
of advanced forms at a period which has 
till now seemed barren of living things. 
The existence of animals and plants 
might be argued in that tremendously 
long period of the Earth’s change from 
a glowing mass to a globe on which 
there were seas and a cloudy atmosphere 
above, but it could not bo proved. 

Sir Edgeworth David’s discoveries 
may prove it to the satisfaction of the 
world's geologists, and if that happens the 
date of the first beginnings of life will be 
put back hundreds of millions of years. 

Some of the living animals which 
thrive in Australia today died out of 
the rest , of the world millions of years 
ago. It is a strange coincidence that in 
sight almost of the city of Adelaide life 
carried on for many millions of years 
when other parts of the world had 
suffered some change which obliterated 
all trace of it. 


A WOMAN’S RIDE 
TO ROME 
Her Brave Companion 

Rome has been welcoming a new 
invasion. The Romans have been con¬ 
quered by a Frenchwoman. 

The lady, Mademoiselle Feraud, has 
ridden on horseback from Paris to Rome. 
Her progress was recorded in the Rome 
papers from day to day, and she had a 
great welcome at each town through 
which she passed after crossing the 
frontier at Ventimiglia. 

In Rome itself she was welcomed by 
cheering crowds and a great banquet 
was given in her honour. As soon as she 
alighted, we are told, she threw her arms 
round her horse’s neck, saying,” My first 
embrace is for my brave companion.” 
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THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE 

WHAT MIGHT BE DONE 
WITH IT 

An Educational Expert and a 
Very Good Idea 

SUGGESTION TO THE L.C.C. 

We note that our friend Dr. Alfred 
Perceval Graves, for a generation well 
known as an inspector of schools, has 
written an open letter to the Representa¬ 
tive Managers of the L.C.C. schools re¬ 
viving a proposal made by him and the 
late Professor Meiklejohn, before the 
war, that the Crystal Palace should be 
used as a Children’s Palace of Education. 

Dr. Graves points out that the palace 
had an educational origin, and should 
be regarded as a national possession 
existing to further the nation's highest 
interests ; and he asks how it could 
fulfil its purpose better than as a Palace 
of Instruction for succeeding generations 
of British children. 

A Centre for Educative Work 

For many years the L.C.C., with the 
support of the Board of Education, has 
been sending classes of children to such 
places of educational interest as the 
Houses of Parliament, the Tower, the 
British Museum, Kew, the_ national 
picture galleries, and the Zoo. Visits have 
also been made to classical concerts 
and to Shakespearean performances. 

Dr. Graves suggests that the Crystal 
Palace could be used as a great centre 
for the kind of educative work already 
referred to, with extensions in many 
other directions. 

Its vast internal spaces, he adds, might 
be occupied by museum rooms, with 
archaeological, architectural, mineralogi- 
cal, botanical, and zoological exhibits, 
with expert curators to lecture on 
their contents. There might be picture 
galleries with copies of old and modern 
masters, to be commented on by 
qualified experts; a concert room in 
which folksong and other concerts 
could be given by professional musicians 
at times when they otherwise would not 
be employed ; a theatre in which suitable 
plays might be staged and plays and 
lectures broadcast. 

School Sports in the Grounds 

Outside the palace flower and vegetable 
gardens and an orchard might promote 
botanical and horticultural education, 
and, finally, the ample grounds of the 
palace might serve as a centre for school 
sports contests. In these ways the palace 
would be put to the highest and most 
fruitful uses. 

We are in fullest sympathy with this 
idea, and we hope these thoughtful 
3uggestions, examples of the vision 
without which the people perish, will 
jeceive the earnest consideration of the 
educational authorities. , 


A NEW HEART OF THE BRITISH 
RACE? 

It is many years since a Prime Minister 
of England declared his belief that the 
day might come when the capital of our 
Empire would be changed, would pass 
from London to Ottawa. 

The day has not arrived, but there 
are prophets who tell us that a day is 
coming when the centre of gravity of the 
British Empire will be in Canada, and 
the capital will be Winnipeg, the 
prairie city of the West. 

When our grandfathers were young 
the prairie provinces were a little-known 
wilderness, inaccessible, and inhabited 
only by a few traders, hunters, and Red 
Indians. Today their population is over 
two millions ; before this century is 
finished they may well number a hundred 
millions, a new heart and centre of the 
British race. 

Read what My Magazine for July has 
,Jo say about these prairie cities. 


The First sight of 
the sea 

The little boy who complained the 
other night that the sea would not 
lie down and be still was taking his 
first view of the ocean waves, and we 
are reminded that there are still many 
people even in our small island who 
have never seen the sea. 

The ease with which we travel today 
makes it possible for great numbers 
of young people to visit the sea, though 
we frequently hear of people who have 
never had the experience, just as there 
are isolated villagers who have not 
seen a railway. In earlier days, when 
travel was difficult and costly, the 
bulk of inland English people never 
visited the coast, and throughout their 
lives the sea was but a legend to them. 

Herbert Spencer, the famous philo¬ 
sopher, had to wait till his twenty- 
second year before he had his first 
glimpse of the sea ; and more than 
sixty years later he still wrote of 
the " mixture of joy and awe ” which 
the sight afforded him, awe from the size 
and power of the sea, joy at the sense of 
freedom given by limitless expanse. 

A Memory of Livingstone 

Terror, rather than delight, strikes 
some young people on first coming 
in view of the great waters, and he is 
a bold boy who does not feel a thriil of 
gravity as well as of triumph as he 
first tiptoes into the rolling waters. 
But what would he say if he came upon 
the sea unexpectedly after travelling 
from the heart of a dark tropical land, 
and so learned for the first time that 
the ocean existed ? Perhaps he would 
not be less terrified than the gallant 
savages who accompanied Livingstone 
on one of his journeys from the interior 
of Africa down to the coast at Loarrda, 
the Portuguese port on the West Coast. 

Trusting without question in Living¬ 
stone, they marched through dense 
forests and .swamps, across lakes and 
streams, amid constant perils from fierce 
cannibal tribes, from snakes and wild 
animals, with their leader grievously 
sick and in danger of death. But, with 
faith in him unshaken, they went 
gravely, gallantly on. 

At last, advancing on Loanda from 
the land side, they crossed an arid, 
lofty plain, and suddenly a picture of 
the sea burst upon them. They were 
shaken with awe, not merely the awe 
that a startled English boy feels at his 
first encounter, but because the sight 
caused a terrifying shock to their 
religious beliefs. 

A Town to Climb Into 

They told Livingstone, when they 
had recovered from their fear, how 
the matter had presented itself to them. 
“ We marched along with our father,” 
they said, “ believing that what the 
-ancients had always told us was true, 
that the world has no end ; but all at 
once the world said to us, I am finished ; 
there is no more of me !" They had been 
taught by their priests and medicine men 
that the world was one extended plain 
without limit, and the truth was a shock. 

Yet, although they could not under¬ 
stand why the sea was there and why it 
would not be still, such was their 
confidence in Livingstone that soon 
they went into a boat and visited a 
cruiser anchored in the bay. The ship 
was to them as great a wonder as the 
sea. “ It is not a canoe at all," they 
cried ; “ it is a town which you have 
to climb into with a rope.” 


QUICK CHANGES ON THE MOON 

We complain of the rapid changes of 
temperature to which we are exposeef 
in the British Isles. 

If we were inhabitants of the Moon, 
however, we should have much more 
cause to complain; for it is reported 
that during the last eclipse of the Moon 
astronomers proved that from the 
moment the shadow reached the Moon 
the temperature there fell with amazing 
rapidity, so that in a few hours it went 
from 8o to 120 degrees Centigrade. 


£300 For a rabbit 
Trap 

Has Anybody Got an 
Idea? 

Sometimes as a townsman goes walk¬ 
ing in the country he hears a sound 
which shocks him, though he only 
guesses it may be an animal’s scream 
of terror. James Stephens heard it once, 
and understood, and turned it into 
those piteous verses which we have 
quoted often, and dare to steal again 
from Mr. Stephens’s Collected Poems: 

I hear a sudden cry of pain! 

There is a rabbit in a snare: 

Now I hear the cry again 
But 1 cannot tell from where. 

But I cannot tell from where 
He is calling out for aid ; 

Crying on the frightened air, 

Making everything afraid. 

And I cannot find the place 
Where his paw is in the snare ; 

Little one ! Oh, little one ! 

I am searching everywhere. 

The rabbit is such a pretty little 
creature that ten people would pity a 
trapped rabbit for one who would pity 
a trapped rat. Yet the rabbits eat the 
Editor’s wallflowers, and devour whole 
masses of his kitchen garden, and 
farmers tell us that there would be no 
pasture for cattle if rabbits were not 
trapped. Each rabbit has from four to 
eight litters a year and may produce 
as many as 64 young ones in twelve 
months. If the countryside is not to be 
over-run and stripped, the ra,bbits must 
be thinned out. 

That Heartrending Cry 

But there is no need for that heart¬ 
rending cry of pain. Surely men who 
have invented such wonderful things 
can invent something to supplant the 
cruel steel-toothed trap which mangles 
the rabbit and allows it to die of starva¬ 
tion if the keeper has not time to visit 
his traps every day. 

The R.S.P.C.A. has offered a prize of 
£300 for a humane rabbit trap. There is 
no entrance fee, and the competition 
will be decided between September 1 
and November 1. 

The new trap must be simple, safe to 
use, inexpensive, and easy to carry about. 
It must be effectual without bait, and 
small enough to set in a rabbit-hole. 
And, of course, it must kill outright. 

£300 is a big sum, but the knowledge 
that he has ended the torture of trapped 
rabbits will surely seem to the successful 
competitor an even greater reward. 


BLIND PUSSY 
The Greengrocer’s Boy Tells 
a Story 

An Essex reader thinks other readers would 
like to hear of a scene that happened in her 
house a few days ago. 

We had always liked our green¬ 
grocer’s boy. He is bright-eyed, ruddy- 
cheeked, and always polite. 

One day he arrived with his delivery 
box full to overflowing, and said, “ Let 
me carry it in for you.” 

There one of my sons drew his at¬ 
tention to the box in which our cat had 
her new family, and asked, " Aren’t 
they lovely ? ” 

In a burst of confidence the green¬ 
grocer’s boy said,'“We have a blind 
cat at our house/and—would you believe 
it ?—my mother feeds it before she feeds 
us. She isn’t much of a lover of animals, 
but of course when it comes to a thing 
like that ! ” 

We asked how the cat managed to 
find its way about, and he said, “ She 
does it quite well now, as we have had 
her a long time." Then he went on: 
“ People say she should drown it, or 
take it to the vet, but my mother 
couldn’t do that, though really she 
isn’t much of a lover of animals.” 

As he went away we felt that our 
boys had heard “ something to their 
advantage." 


THE ENTHUSIASM 
OF ONE MAN 

What He Has Done for 
Peace 

OTHER MEN PLEASE COPY 

He has done more than any other 
man to bring the United States and 
Europe together. 

What a magnificent thing that is for 
any man to have said of him! It has been 
said by a great English journalist, Mr. 
Wickham Steed, of Professor James 
Thomson Shotwell. 

Dr. Shotwell is a Canadian who has 
worked in England and has been for 
20 years on the staff of Columbia 
University, New York, and he has 
behind him the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Thus he is in a 
splendid position to bring to Americans 
a better understanding of Europe. 

His Outstanding Success 

We may trace his hand in the remark¬ 
able manifesto signed by 40 professors 
of the Columbia University, headed by 
its president, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, appealing to Americans for a 
reconsideration of war debts. He and 
his colleagues have worked steadily to 
bring America back into cooperation 
with Europe for the establishment of 
world peace since she threw over 
President Wilson and the League of 
Nations. He was behind the endeavour 
to secure America's adhesion to the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague, and to make the acceptance of 
its rulings compulsory. 

His outstanding, success has been in 
giving form and character to the vague 
American schemes for outlawing war. 
A year ago he made a suggestion to 
M. Briand which led the French Foreign 
Minister to make definite proposals to 
the American Government; and out of 
those proposals has arisen the present 
Treaty for “ the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy ” 
which Mr. Kellogg has recently submit¬ 
ted to the Powers. 

• 

If every man alive had done one 
hundredth part as much for peace as 
Dr. Shotwell war would have been dead 
long ago. 


MORE WHEAT LAND 
Vast New Fields for Australia 

We told the other day of the great 
new area now being settled in the 
Canadian West. Now comes news of a 
similar development in Western Australia. 

About seven million acres of new 
country is to be opened up for wheat, 
an area about equal to the whole of 
England north of Hull and Manchester. 
Railways and roads are to be built, water 
supply mapped out, and 3000 farms 
created, a programme costing some 
millions of pounds. See World Map 


WHITEHALL CAUGHT NAPPING 

Once again Whitehall appears to have 
been caught napping in the drafting 
of its regulations. 

New regulations came into force the 
other day for the lighting of cars 
and other road vehicles. Such and such 
lights must be shown to the front, a 
red light to the rear, and so on ; but 
the light for the number plate at the 
back seems to have been forgotten ! 

The Minister of Transport says it is 
not so, but those who have to apply 
the new rules declare that they have 
completely repealed the section of the 
old regulations requiring the illumina¬ 
tion of number plates, and the learned 
editor of Stone’s Justice's' Manual is 
said to agree with them. 

It is amazing that such things should 
be possible in these days, and the old 
demand of the C.N. for a smart boy 
in the Cabinet has new force every, time 
such things as this happen, yv : 
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BY TRAIN ACROSS 
AFRICA 


OUR FRIEND THE 
ROOK 


THE BED OF THE 
Mersey 


TWO WORLDS IN 
THE MORNING SKY 


THE NEW WAY FROM 
COAST TO COAST 

The Road Sir Henry Stanley 
Went Down Long Ago 

FATE OF HIS COMPANIONS 

Sir Henry Stanley’s famous journey 
across Central Africa took ggg days; nine 
days will soon be ample time in which to 
do the journey. Stanley took a year 
to reach the West Coast from the Upper 
Congo ; soon it will take three days. 

That is due, of course, to a railway, 
and the railway is due to discoveries 
of mineral wealth needing easy trans¬ 
port to the sea. Among the head waters 
of the Congo and its tributaries, in the 
south of the .Belgian Congo, is the dis¬ 
trict of Katanga, with extremely rich 
deposits of copper, and the quick and 
easy transport of this wealth to the sea 
is a problem which has exercised the 
minds of the authorities for a generation. 

What Happened to a German Cargo 

Naturally the first idea was to carry 
it down the Congo, and a northward 
railway was . planned . to connect the 
mines with Bulcamrr, the point on the 
Lualaba, a tributary of the Congo, 
where steam navigation begins. This 
enterprise was completed nine years 
ago, in spite of the war. The war, 
indeed, held it up for a time, for a 
cargo of German rails took refuge in a 
Brazilian port and had to stay there 
till Brazil joined the Allies and forwarded 
the cargo to its destination. 

Meanwhile, however, a junction had 
been made southward with the Rhode¬ 
sian railway system, so giving Katanga 
copper a railway outlet eastward to 
Bcira and southward to Cape Town. 

But it is 1700 miles by rail to Beira, 
and the West Coast of Africa is only 
1100 miles away, so the idea was 
conceived of a railway westward through 
Portuguese West Africa. 

Now comes the news that the Ben- 
guella Railway has been completed from 
Lobito Harbour, 780 miles inland to the 
Angola-Congo frontier, leaving a gap 
of less than 400 miles to be spanned' 
before Africa can be crossed by rail. 

The journey from Katanga to London 
by Cape Town takes 25 days : by Lobito 
it will take 18. The railway .crosses a 
mountain range at a height of 6000 feet 
above sea-level, as well as vast desert 
spaces in which the workmen had to be 
supplied with water brought on camels. 

The Toss of a Rupee 

Stanley’s famous journey, nearly two 
generations ago, was made rather 
tarther north. His caravan set out from 
Zanzibar, and it was two years before 
he reached the Congo, whose course 
he was to trace to its mouth. Arab 
traders told him the Congo flowed north 
through country inhabited by cannibals, 

■ as well as through tremendous physical 
barriers, and the question arose whether 
it would not be better to explore south¬ 
ward and find their way to the Cape. 

Stanley and his lieutenant tossed a 
rupee to decide it, and the coin indicated 
the safer journey. Thereupon they 
decided that tossing was no good, and 
set,.,out on their 3000-mile journey 
down the Congo. A year later Stanley 
emerged, his quest accomplished, with 
less than half his original company, 
every one of his white companions having 
fallen by the way. 


- EVERY DOG WILL HAVE 
it HIS WEEK 

Dogs have always had their day; now 
they are to have their Week ! 

A Canine Defence Week will begin 
on September 16, and all dog-lovers 
interested should communicate with 
tlnyrCanme Defence League, Victoria 
Station House, S.W.i. 


Does He Pay His Way ? 

OXFORD TRYING TO FIND OUT 

The rook is always a subject of 
concern. Farmers complain that it 
cats their corn, and are always trying to 
reduce its numbers. At Oxford, where 
these sable colonists dwell among the 
university’s ancient elms, a census has 
been taken of their numbers and an 
attempt made to find out whether they 
are worth their keep. 

The rook’s future is not yet to be 
counted among Oxford’s lost causes. 
The census of rookeries has been taken 
over 224 square miles, with Oxford just 
north of the area's centre. In this 
stretch of country where the rookeries 
are dotted about the Thames and its 
tributaries there are 13,460 rooks, work¬ 
ing out to about one rook for ten acres. 

The rook wants about that amount of 
land for his living. He is no beggar. 
He flies away from towns because he will 
not live on what town-dwellers care to 
throw to him, but he fends for himself, 
and is a regular worker. He hardly 
dwells in London now, and has left the 
Old Deer Park at Richmond (where he 
was not too well received) ever since the 
buildings and small houses increased 
there and at Twickenham after the war. 
He must have His ten acres, and, if 
possible, a crop. 

The Farmer’s Best Friends 

That is the fanner’s indictment of 
the rook. But when the census-takers 
calculate how much these 13,460 rooks 
can cat in a year, even if all their time 
rvere occupied in eating, they find that 
it would not amount to more than 
4000 bushels. If 30,000 of the 143,360 
acres were sown with wheat and barley 
this would be the toll levied on 75 
million pounds of the yield. That is 
very much less than a "two-thousandth 
part of it. 

But does not the rook earn his keep 
in doing far more damage to wireworms, 
insects, and others of the farmer’s 
pests than he does to the crops ? He 
will have plenty of friends, this clever, 
knowing, handsome bird, to assert 
that he does. There is no land so free 
from insect-pests as England, and we 
have the birds to thank for it. Some 
day even our farmers will know it, and 
refuse to kill their best friends. 

THE WORLD IS BETTER 
EVERYWHERE 
The Bishop and the Cannibals 

West Africa daily comes farther out 
from her swamps and jungles into the 
light of day. 

Industry and prosperity have been 
more powerful to lift her native races 
out of the gloom of human sacrifice and 
cannibalism than generations of severity 
and punishment. 

Dr. John Taylor Smith, who was 
Bishop of Sierra Leone at the end of the 
nineteenth century, has just paid a visit 
there, and was as astonished as he was 
pleased to see how things had changed. 
In his day the native chiefs would not 
believe that the Englishmen were not 
cannibals like themselves. 

He told a story of the dread Leopard 
Society of those benighted days, whose 
members were sworn to kill. He talked 
with three natives who had been con¬ 
victed for such a crime and were con¬ 
demned to death. One of them admitted 
that it was quite right that he should 
be hanged for the murder. But who, 
he asked indignantly, was going to 
kill the Governor for hanging them ? 

The inquiry was quite reasonable 
according to the native mind, which 
regarded' the ghastly practices of the 
Leopard' Society only as something 
sanctioned by long custom. 


How the Waves Come 
and Go 

Liverpool has an unending problem 
in keeping her sea communications 
clear of sandbanks. 

The Mersey Estuary is much wider 
above the port than below it, which 
means that a very big volume of water, 
estimated at 800 million cubic feet, 
passes in and out of the river mouth 
with every rise and fall of the tide. 
Such a volume of water, passing over 
the sandy bed, is constantly changing 
the channels and sandbanks, and it is 
important to know how best these 
changes may be controlled. 

A new way has been found of doing 
this. A model has been made, includ¬ 
ing not only the Mersey Estuary, but 
120 square miles of Liverpool Bay out¬ 
side, where the waters forming the 
Mersey tides come and go. ' Into this 
model water is made to flow and ebb 
exactly in the same way as the tides, 
and on this model experiments for safe¬ 
guarding the main entrance channel 
are being made and tested before being 
carried out in the river itself. 

THE DIRTY CITY 
How Long, O City, How Long ? 

We have fewer and less serious fogs 
in London now, and we set it down to a 
diminution of the smoke nuisance. But 
our atmosphere is dirty enough still. 

The City Medical Officer reports that 
last year, in the square mile that is the 
City of London, 570 tons of solid dirt 
fell down. The dirtiest month was 
August, with 78 tons.. Of this 49 tons 
were insoluble tar, carbon, and grit, and 
the remainder soluble chemicals, includ¬ 
ing sulphur, ammonia, and chlorine. 

The density of deposited dirt in South 
Kensington was little more than a 
quarter of that in the City, and in 
Hackney less than a fifth ! 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What Are Experimental Farms? 

Farms where experiments are carried out 
in plant breeding, soil treatment, and so on. 
How Many Characters Are There in the 
Works of Charles Dickens ? 

According to the Dickens Dictionary there 
are 1550. 

Who Wrote Recessional? 

Rudyard Kipling, in 1897, on the occa¬ 
sion of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, 
when there was much pride of Empire. 
Where Did the Ancients Obtain Their Tin? 

Mostly, if not entirely, from Britain. 
There appears to be no definite information 
of any other source. 

How Did Fitton Harbour Get Its Name? 

Both Fitton Bay and Point Fitton, in 
Arctic America, were named after Dr. 
Fitton, President of the Geological Society. 
What Was John Company? 

This was a nickname given to the East 
India Company. It is said to be a corrup¬ 
tion of Honourable Company, though some 
think it is a play on the name of John Bull. 
How Long is the Manchester Ship Canal ? 

From Eastham Locks, in the Mersey, 
nearly opposite Liverpool, to Manchester, 
it is 35 I miles long. Its depth is 2S feet, 
and its width at the bottom 120 feet. 

What is Lacrosse ? 

A ball game that originated among the 
North American Indians, and is now the 
national sport of Canada. It is played with 
a curious long-handled racket and there are 
12 players on each side. 

What Are Eddas and Sagas ? 

The Eddas are two works in the old Norse 
or Icelandic language, one being in poetry 
and tlie other in prose. The Sagas are various 
ancient Scandinavian legends, tales, and 
histories. 

Where Did the Statues of Gog and Magog 

in the London Guildhall Come From? 

These were made and set up in 170S after 
two older figures made of wickerwork and 
pasteboard had been burned in the Great 
Fire of London. 


JUPITER AND MARS 

The Earth Racing After the 
Red Planet 


SUN AT HIS FARTHEST 


By the C.N. Astronomer 


On Wednesday next, July 4, the 
Earth will be at her farthest from the 
Sun, 94,450,000 miles away. 

On that day the Sun will be 3,110,000 
miles farther off than he was on J anuary 2, 
when at his nearest to us. 

During next week the early morning 
sky will be of exceptional interest on 
account of the proximity of Jupiter and 
Mars to one another. This will be only 
apparent, of course, for Mars is actually 
much nearer to us than to Jupiter. 
They will gradually approach one an¬ 
other, so this will offer a good oppor¬ 
tunity for identifying these two worlds, 
which are going to be the glory of the 
evening sky during the coming autumn 
and winter. 

At present they both rise in the east- 
north-east at about 1.30 o'clock in the 
early morning, and two hours later may 
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The paths of Mars and Jupiter for the next 
three weeks 


be easily recognised in the south-east. 
From then until the dawn dims them 
Jupiter will be found at once, as he is 
by far the brightest spot of light in the 
south-east sky. 

Quite near him will be seen the slightly 
reddish Mars, but not nearly so bright, 
and resembling Antares both in tint and 
magnitude. No bright stars are near 
Mars or Jupiter, so there can be no 
mistaking these two planets. 

They will appear at their closest 
together on Wednesday morning, when 
Mars will appear below Jupiter, less 
than the Moon’s width away. Before 
Wednesday Mars will appear to be just 
a little way to the right of Jupiter, and 
after Wednesday Mars will rapidly travel 
to the left of J upiter ; so a week later 
he will appear about six times the 
Moon’s width-away from Jupiter. 

These two far-off worlds may thus be 
watched from time to time through the 
summer by observers with an unob¬ 
structed south-east view from their 
windows. As they will continue to 
rise about half an hour earlier each week 
they will soon be visible before mid¬ 
night. By then, however, they will 
appear far apart. 

Earth and Mars Draw Nearer 

At present Mars is about 130 million 
miles away from us ; but the Earth is 
rushing after him and gradually, but 
very slowly, catching him up—so slowly 
that it will not be until the middle of 
December that the Earth and Mars will, 
as it were, draw level. By then Mars 
will be at his nearest and brightest, being 
between 54 and 55 million miles away. 

But he will not be quite so bright, 
or come quite so near, as in 1926, when 
the Earth last passed Mars in her orbit; 
then he came 12 million miles nearer. 

This varying distance when at his 
nearest is due to the great eccentricity 
(that is, the very oval shape) of the 
orbit of Mars. 

Jupiter is about 520 million miles 
away just now, and is also coming 
nearer and getting brighter. This im¬ 
mense world, notwithstanding his great 
distance, now appears very much larger 
in. a telescope than Mars, his disc being 
rather more than five times the width 
of that.ofMars. Actually it is twenty- 
one times the width, and even now 
covered with his vast cloud-belts. 

. In October Jupiter will come exception¬ 
ally near to us, and will then be within 
370 million miles of the Earth. G, F. M. 
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MOROCCO HOUSE 


A Great Adventure 
of Long Ago 


© 


Told by 

Mary Carruthers 


CHAPTER 25 ' 

Two Ways —or Three? 

lexander I The word was as 
a lightning flash of intelli¬ 
gence to the minds of the two 
listening in the twilight; to the 
rover himself a sure lure and talis¬ 
man, drawing him to his knees 
before Lilias, unsealing his set lips. 

“ Ah, call me by my own name 
again,” he stammered. “ You were 
the last to say it; for ten years I 
have not heard it. All that time I 
have been a renegade and a corsair 
preying on Christendom. Lilias, 
can you forgive me ? " 

“ Freely, Alexander ! ” she an¬ 
swered. " And the long years of 
neglect as well.” 

It was not neglect; 1 was 

angry with you,” he answered pas¬ 
sionately. “ I blamed you, though 
you were but a bairn.” 

Heedless of detection or respect, 
Mariotte grasped her master's arm 
on the other side of the arras, and 
hissed : 

“ It is my mistress’s own cousin 
Alexander Grey. Blind owlets 
that we were ever to take him for a 
Moor, though he was aye as dark 
as a raven, I must say. He is taller 
by half a head than when he left 
Scotland, but I can still see the scar 
on his brow 7 , that he got when he 
fell from the walnut tree.” 

" Whist, woman, he is speaking 
now; I fain would hear,” said the 
Provost, shaking her off. 

In a spate the words of his 
mother tongue were flowing from 
Alexander's lips. 

“ They told me you had broken 
the solemn promise you made me 
when we parted, and had married 
my enemy, old Rentoul. It was 
more than I could bear. You and 
your father, the only people I 
trusted in the world, to have' be¬ 
trayed me so! I threw in my lot 
with my captors, and my old self 
died in a drugged sleep, never to 
rouse again till I saw you borne 
into this house and laid at my feet 
like a lily snapped from its stem. 1 ' 

“ Where could you have heard 
that lie about my marriage ? ” 
asked Lilias. 

" In the dungeon at Sallee,” he 
replied. -“ I, a captive, was tending 
another captive there, a foolish 
body, a mariner named Robert 
Finlay. It was he told me. I 
effected his escape, but I would 
rather have dirked him for the 
black news he brought me.” 

“ Our name is common to 
many,” said Lilias. “ At that time 
there was another bailie called 
Smith; it was his daughter who 
became the third wife of old Ren¬ 
toul. That would be the mistake of 
your mariner. How could you have 
thought such a thing of me, 
Alexander ? Hasty as you are, you 
knew me. How did you fare after 
you received the false tidings of 
my marriage ? ” 

” The Moors treated me well,” 
said he. " I saved their Basha’s 
son, Suleyman, from the wreck of 
the Golden Fleece, and he has been 
as my brother ever since. And I 
lived for revenge. A strange ven¬ 
geance indeed—to find the town I 
meant to sack a city of the dead, 
and the hostage I claimed to wreak 
my spite on you ! Let us speak no 
more of the past—we are met never 
again to be parted.” 

“ But tomorrow they will carry 
me away to Groat Hall,” said 
Lilias. “ What will you do, Alexan¬ 
der ? Which of the two ways will 
you turn ? " ' 

‘‘There are more ways than 
two,” he answered. ” I wrested 
your life from the Plague and it is 
mine. If your father will not,-give 
you, to me I shall ;take you. We 


shall sail with the Sallee Rovers to 
the land of Morocco. I have a 
house there where you will live like 
an Eastern queen. It is as white as 
a pearl, with orange groves and 
glittering fountains and doves 
drinking from the marble rims. 
From the roof you can see the blue- 
green Atlantic, and in the spring 
the rolling plains covered with a 
sea of flowers, mignonette and blue 
convolvulus, white broom and 
asphodel.” 

” Alexander, I would rather live 
in Lathallan with you, beneath our 
own grey skies, or even in the 
smoky Canongate among Christians 
and fellow-countryfolk," said Lilias, 
laying her fair head on his. 

The Provost turned to Mariotte. 
" Let us go forth,” he muttered. 
" My mind is in a whirl.” 

Outside on the landing the two 
elder people paused. 

" To think it was Master Alex¬ 
ander all the time,” said Mariotte. 
" Brighter days are coming to the 
house. Once more the City Cross 
will be decked with garlands like a 
bower at their marriage. They will 
make a braw pair, he so dark and 
stately, she so fair and small.” 

“ Go back to her, she may need 
you,” said the father. " I myself 
know not what to do. I must seek 
counsel." 

“ Go for it, then, to the real 
Blackamoor, the other corsair cap¬ 
tain," said the old woman. “ Unless 
you take him on'the right side you 
will do nothing. , You will never get 
sense from Master Alexander.” 

CHAPTER 26 
The End of an Old Tale 

As John Smith stepped heavily 
into the hall his gaze fell on the 
imposing figure of Suleyman, seated 
among his golden cushions like a 
statue carved in ebony; by his side 
stood a low cedar table and the 
never-failing gilded glasses of tea. 
His mild but understanding eyes 
met the Provost’s, who immediately 
became aware that Mariotte’s ad¬ 
vice was the right one. The real 
Moorish reis was the one who could 
straighten out the tangled coil of 
affairs—if he would. 

“ Captain Suleyman,. I would 
fain have speech with you,” said 
the Provost. “ I stand in need of 
counsel.” 

“ Dare my young manhood offer 
counsel to your grey hairs, my 
father ? ” asked the Moor. “ Still, 
if it be written that the time is 
come for understanding be seated,' 
my Lord Basha of Edinburgh, and 
may Allah grant us agreement.” 

He clapped his hands for his 
slaves and directed that cushions 
should be spread, fruit and sweet¬ 
meats brought in brazen boiv!s for 
his guest, and a fresh brew of 
Steamiug mint tea. 

When his courtesies at last were 
finished the two'men,, strangely 
contrasted, -sat facing each other 
alone, both of them serene and 
secure, the one in his Eastern 
subtlety, the other in his own plain 
dealing. Out spoke the Provost. 

“ My lord Suleyman, the reason 
why I ask your counsel is that only 
this hour have I discovered that 
my daughter’s physician, whom 
you call your'brother Hassan, is 
no Moor, but a man of our own 
nation and a distant kinsman of 
my dead wife.” 

“ May Heaven strengthen your 
sight and sharpen your intelli¬ 
gence, O father 1 ” returned Suley¬ 
man. ” You have been a very long 
time finding that out. His old 
hound recognised him at once. The 
lily maid your daughter knew him 
from the first moment that she 
unclosed her eyes, darkened as they 
were with the shadow of the wings 
of Azrael, the angel of death.” 


“ True,” admitted the Provost. 
“ I should have known him sooner, 
but a week ago my thoughts were 
only for Lilias. All other folk were 
just moving shadows to me. But 
now I must tell you about Alex¬ 
ander Grey 7 . Years ago he was 
troth-plight to m3 7 daughter, though 
I never knew 7 it till now. He was 
a w 7 ild lad, but always pliysicianly 
inclined. Our old Provost was 
his powerful enemy 7 , and coveted his 
inheritance. He got him into 
prison, and kept him there. We 
helped him to escape from the 
prison and flee the country. I gave 
him passage on my 7 ship, the Golden 
Fleece. 

“ All this I know,” said Suley 7 - 
man. “ We have lived as brothers, 
learning each other’s language, 
knowing each other’s thoughts, 
being acquainted with each other’s 
past and present. The one thing 
I do not know is what y 7 our pleasure 
is in the matter between him and 
your daughter.” 

“ That is quickly told,” said the 
Provost, “ though my friends would 
think me crazed for saying it. I 
want him to give up the life of the 
Sallee Rovers, settle down again in 
Scotland, and marry my Lilias. 
He saved her life, and from what 
I saw and heard j ust now they u 7 ill 
never be happy 7 without each other. 

“ I myself married for love, not 
gold. I want my child to have the 
same happiness which was mine. 
Now I have told you my wishes 
plainly ; disclose yours to me I ” 

“ How can it be my pleasure to 
part with Hassan ? ” asked Suley¬ 
man in soft, deliberate tones. 
“ When he sank the Golden Fleece 
sooner than surrender her to us 
he saved me from the waters and 
bound my wounds. Ever since he 
heard the false tidings of your 
daughter’s marriage in Sallee dun¬ 
geon he has been the brother of 
my heart, the comrade of a score of 
fights, the chief corsair reis and the 
skilled ph\ 7 sician of my father the 
Basha. Is it likely I should wish 
to sail away without him ? 

“ But what man can contend 
against Fate ? Kismet: it was writ- 
ten those two should meet again 
even though he came in hatred. 
Year in, year out, the mind of my 
brother waxed more bitter toward 
his own native country. Each 
winter he vowed that lie would take 
revenge upon Edinburgh, and 
pluck the beards of the city fathers 
who had despoiled him of every¬ 
thing he had. 

“ But the Dutchman was a long 
time building the square-sailed 
vessels that would carry us such a 
distance, and when the ships were 
ready, and the season the right one 
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to strike, then the winds were 
unfavourable. 

“ At last the hour of vengeance 
dawned. Who takes arms against 
his own land is apt to find his 
weapons turn aside. If we had but 
met with resistance doubtless Has¬ 
san would have fought as fiercely, 
as ruthlessly, as is his wont. But 
it pierced through his coat of mail 
to find his proud city helpless and 
stricken with the pestilence. And 
when the promised hostage proved 
to be the last one living of his kin¬ 
dred, the milk-white fawn that he 
thought had forsaken him, he was 
lost to the Sallee Rovers. 

“ My brother’s life is bound up in 
the lily maid’s. While she is borne 
hence tomorrow he must remain 
hidden in this house and change 
into your Western dress. It must 
be given out that after long yrnars 
of captivity he has been ransomed 
from the rower’s bench of a Sallee 
galleot. Then we shall set sail 
without him.” 

The Provost sat back among 
his cushions with a sigh of relief. 

“ It shall be done as you say. 
Captain Suleyman,” said he. " To¬ 
morrow my daughter will be borne 
home, healed, and, according to 
the bargain, I shall pay the ransom 
money at the Market Cross, but to 
yourself alone.” 

“ Trouble yourself not about the 
ransom, O my father ! ” replied 
the Moor. “ Your son-to-be hath 
settled the matter with me. Said he. 
If I marry my cousin with her 
father consenting they will both of 
them look upon the fortune I have 
won on the high seas as tainted 
gold. Not a gem,' not an angel, 
will my Lilias touch with the hand 
as delicate and unsoilable as a white 
ermine. So take all that is mine 
for ransom for the city which I 
thought I hated, and spare the 
hoards of her worthier son. Divide 
my treasure among my comrades- 
at-arms. Keep for yourself the 
house in the orange grove, where 
you may rest between your sea 
voyages and think of the friend 
who will never forget you.”' 

His voice sank to a whisper, then 
swelled on a note of savagery. 

“ I go tomorrow, leaving half my 
soul behind,” said Suleyman, ” but 
there is one thing I shall not leave, 
the potion against the Plague com¬ 
pounded of herbs and flowers 
that grow only in Morocco. My 
True Believers have broken every 
phial of it and thrown the liquid 
down the gutter. Let your city 
rid herself of the pest as best she 
can ; your daughter is the last 
infidel who will be healed with 
our remedy.” 

All fell out as the two hadplanned. 

Alexander Grey’s reappearance 
in Edinburgh excited not much 
wonder in the handful of his 
friends left that still remembered 
him. There was no doubt of his 
identity, for his next-of-kin and 
heir accepted and welcomed him. 

More interest in him was aroused 
when it became known that the 
wild youth who had left Scotland 
under a cloud many years ago had 
returned a skilled physician, quite 
fearless of the Plague and suc¬ 
cessful in treating it. 

When Alexander married his 
Lilias and settled down to the 
obscure but noble lifework which 
w 7 as to be theirs it was not in 
Lathallan that they lived, but in 
the house of the corsair at the 
head of the smoky Canongate. 
There it stands, gaunt and grim, 
with its six storeys and its 
towering gable, and is known as 
the Morocco Land to this day. 
For, though its dark, handsome 
owner never forsook his home 
again to sail with the Sallee 
Rovers, strange - turbaned, white- 
cloaked guests were his at times. 

Whoso passes the Morocco 
Land in the Old Town of Edin¬ 
burgh today can see the figure of 
the Moor, still glittering with gold, 
leaning forward over the portal 
as if in welcome. 

THE END 


Five-Minute Story 

The Bishop Chooses 

r TVo r very unlikely people 
• were playing at liide-and* 
seek in a castle in the Nether¬ 
lands long ago. 

One was an English bishop 
with lords in his following, the 
other was the’ stately Countess 
Chatelaine. 

“ Here, lords, is a likely spot 
where you may observe Without 
being seen,” said she. 

She led them to a recessed 
door and drew a curtain of 
tapestry slightly aside. • 

There was nothing to be seen 
in the tiled chamber with the 
gilded rafters and the twinkling 
brasses but the countess’s five 
young daughters, unconscious 
that any eyes -were watching 
them, enjoying a good romp in 
spite of their skirts, as long and 
flowing as their mother’s. One 
was playing on a zither, a second 
singing to it; a third was seated 
on a folding stool holding a doll. 
Her eyes were dark and deep set, 
and dw 7 elled tenderly on her 
nursling, her raven hair flowed 
through two jewelled cases hang¬ 
ing from the coronet on her brow. 

Still, though the scene and 
the actors were simple, Bishop 
Stapledon had the right to purse 
his lips and knit his brow. His 
mission was a weighty one—to 
choose a bride for his king and 
a queen for England. 

“ Well, my lords, have you 
chosen ? ” asked the countess 
after the envoys had stolen 
silently away, leaving the little 
damsels to their own devices. 

' ‘ Who is to be queen ? Margaret, 
Joan, or Isabel ? " 

“ I have chosen Philippa,” the 
bishop replied, “ because she is 
so womanly.” 

His mission over, Bishop 
Stapledon returned to England. 
In his registers at Exeter, in 
quaint old Norman French, he 
has left a full and particular de¬ 
scription of Philippa, daughter 
of the Count of Hainault, ■ dwell¬ 
ing on her straightness, her olive 
complexion, her dark hair and 
eyes, even her baby teeth—the 
child was only eight at the time, 
fourteen when she was married. 
It v 7 as a love match, for all the 
bargaining of politics. 

King Edward, seated at his 
ease in Windsor, turning over 
the pages of a costly book, was 
approached by the fierce Queen 
Mother, asking to know if it were 
his will to wed among those 
cousins who had sheltered them 
in their exile. 

The young king began to 
laugh, and said : “ Yes ; I am 
better pleased to marry there 
than elsewhere, and rather to 
Philippa. She and I accorded 
excellently well together; and she 
wept, I know well, 4 vfhen I took 
leave of her at my.’-departure.” 

Thus came the mMden, chosen 
because she %vas “ full feminine,” 
to be the well-loved Queen of 
England, mother of the Black 
Prince, intercessor for the doomed 
burghers of Calais, ‘ 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Problem 
JJivide the number 46 into two 
parts so that if the first be 
divided by 7 and the second by 3 the 
two quotients added together shall 

make 10. Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Redwing 


The home of the Redwing is in 
Northern Europe, but in the autumn 
large flocks migrate to the British 
Isles, where they stay till the spring. 
The Redwing is a member of the thrush 
family, and makes its nest in bushes 
and low trees, but in barren regions 
it often builds on the ground. It 
feeds chiefly on worms and insects. 
The Redwing gets its name from its 
chestnut-brown flanks. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
ROOKS return to their nest trees 
to roost. Second broods of 
house sparrows are hatched. Young 
jays are fledged. The tree pipit lays 
a second time. The song of the 
chaffinch ceases. Young partridges 
and yellow-hammers are fledged. The 
hen harriers are hatched. Young 
frogs come on land. The glow-worm 
shines. The ghost, scarlet tiger, and 
wood leopard moths appear. The 
bramble, borage, skull-cap, great 
valerian, rest harrow, lime, tufted 
vetch, corn sow-thistle, ragwort, St. 
John’s wort, moneywort, and dwarf 
thistle are in flower. Red currants 
and gooseberries are ripe. 

A Word Square 

'J'iie following dues indicate four 
words which written one under 
the other will make a square of words. 
Each word, of course, has four letters. 
A kind of earth. A plant. Nobody. 
An achievement. Answer next week 

Cross Word Puzzle 


'J'here are 52 words hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below 
and the answers will appear next week. 



Reading Across. 1. A dusky colour. 0. 
Huge. 11. Weird. 12. A thong. 13. A 
leverage. 14. Definite article. 10. Posses¬ 
sive pronoun. 17. High artist’s honour. 
18. A hard concretion of mineral matter. 
20. A printer’s measure. 21. A ditch. 23. 
Substance forming the skeleton. 25. Sin¬ 
gle: 20. The summit. 27. Gentle blows. 
30. Tidy. 33. Latin for and. 34. A 
black hardwood. 37. Transpose (abbrev.). 
38. Skill.- 40. A monkey. 41. An enemy. 
42. Tumults. 44. Unaccompanied. 40. 
To utter words. 47. Thick cords. 

Reading Down. 1. Hairy appendage. 
2. To lay again. 3. A mineral consisting 
of metal and some other substance. 4. 
West Indies (abbrev.). 5. Free of all de¬ 
ductions. 0., A dale. 7. Famous regiment 
(abbrev.). 8. Devour. 9. Made of ash. 
10. Garden pliant with an aromatic odour, 
15. Violent. - 18. One of five faculties. 19. 
A heavy black wood. 22. A small hill. 
24. Poetic word for open. 27. Signs of 
sorrow. 28. Term used of sails turned from 
horizontal to vertical position. 29. Clean¬ 
ing apparatus. 31. To make reparation. 
32. Plants. 35. To lie in warmth. 30. 
Close at hand. 39. Part of the foot. 41. 
A dandy. 43. Territorial Army (abbrev.). 
45. Behold. 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning 
the planets 
Mars and Jupiter 
may be seen in 
the East, and in 
the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it will appear looking South 
at midnight on July 3. 

What Was It ? 

When walking through a field of 
wheat 

I picked up something good to eat, 
Twas neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
bone; 

I kept it till it ran alone. 

Answer next week 

How Far Do You Read ? 

H* who declares that he has no 
time for reading will be sur¬ 
prised to be told that in reading 
alone his eyes travel, during his life¬ 
time, a distance of 1000 miles. 

A slow reader will scan 300 words 
a minute; that is, he reads about 
twice as fast as he talks, and ten 
times as fast as he writes. At this 
rate a man may be said to read 92 
yards of type in half an hour. As 
even the busiest man probably aver¬ 
ages half-an-hour’s reading a day, 
it is clear that every year he must 
cover a distance of 19 miles in reading, 
or the respectable journey of 950 
miles in fifty years. 

This is a low average, and there are 
probably men who cover six times 
this distance, a feat almost equal to 
traversing with the eyes the whole of 
Europe. 



Three Hidden Birds 



Find the names of the objects 
shown here, and then, by taking 
one letter from each word, spell the 
names of (i) a large, graceful bird, 
( 2 ) a singing bird, and ( 3 ) a bird of 

dark plumage. Answer next week 


lei On Parle Franpais 



• La colliue Le roi La tromps 
Le soleil se leve derriere la colline. 

Le roi porte sa couronne sur la tete. 
On entend les trompes d’automobiles. 



Things Just Patented 

We have no further information 
concerning the new patents which are 
illustrated here. 

Combined Curtain Ring and Hook. 

Here is a new idea for hanging 
curtains in which the 
curtain ring and hook 
are in one piece, the 
hook portion, which is 
inserted in the top of 
the curtain, being quite 
long so that a good grip 
may be obtained. If necessary the 
hook may be bent to give a firmer 
grip on the curtain. 

A Hair Drier. This novel type of 
hair drier consists of a hood which 
fits over the head with, 
at the top, an inlet 
having a distributor 
which causes the warm 
air to flow evenly over 
the wet hair. The front 
of the hood has a por¬ 
tion which fits against 
the forehead and an¬ 
other is made to fit 
closely round the neck. 
Thus the warm air is kept within the 
hood to do its work and is prevented 
from flowing over the face and neck. 



Jacko Shows Model Behaviour 

Caid Mr. jacko one morning at breakfast, “ How goes the 
sketching, Adolphus ? ” 

•“ Oh, very well, thank you, Father,” said Adolphus modestly. 
Jacko couldn’t help grinning. Adolphus had been culti- 
£ vating the artistic temperament more than usual, and his latest 
fad was the idea that he could paint pretty pictures. 

“ When are you going to paint my picture ? ” asked Jacko. 

" Oh, you generally manage to get into the picture without my 
help ! " retorted Adolphus crossly. Then, turning to Mrs. Jacko, 
he said; “ I’m going to paint a picture of an old lady sitting 
in a garden of lavender. Do you know anyone who’d come 
£ along and sit for me ? ” 

" I’m afraid I don’t," said Mrs. Jacko ; “ but I’m going out 



“ Would you mind sitting on this bench ? ” 


shopping now, and perhaps I shall come across a suitable old 
friend for you, my dear ” 

Later in the morning Adolphus saw a dear old lady coming 
5 up to the house. 

“ What luck ! ” he exclaiiped, and he rushed to the door. 

“ Good-morning, my dear,” said the caller. “ I have heard 
that you wanted someone to come along and sit for you.” 

The old lady spoke in a strange, high-pitched voice, but 
Adolphus didn't pay any attention to that, for she was just 
right for his picture. She wore a large purple bonnet, a grey 
e veil, and a shawl over a long purple frock. 

“ It was very good of you to come," said Adolphus, as he 
led the way to the small room which had been turned into a 
studio. “ I expect you are a friend of my mother’s. Now, 
would you mind sitting on this bench ? I’m quite ready.” 

“ By the way,” said the lady, “ is there any fee for this ? ” 

Adolphus had not quite expected such a nice old lady to 
£ think of the money side of the matter, but he answered, “ Oh, 
certainly ! Would half-a-guinea be agreeable ? ” _ 

“Oh, quite!" 

Adolphus struggled with his picture for two hours, and 
meanwhile his model began to get considerably restive. 

“ What a fidgety old thing ! ” he said to himself, and then 
aloud : “ There ! I think I've finished at last. Somehow it 
£ isn’t as good as I should like it, but thank you very much.” 

“ Thank you, Adolphus,” said Jacko, polite but grinning, as 
he took off the purple bonnet and grey veil. “ That’s an easy 
way of earning half-a-guinea ! ” 

“ So that was why my picture is not a success ! ” exclaimed 
Adolphus, keeping calm at this unexpected turn of events. 
“ I am much obliged for your help, Jacko. But I could not 
£ possibly pay you for it; you haven’t the soul of an artist.” 

And all Jacko’s protests were in vain; Adolphus meant 
what he said. With a few alterations, however, he had his 
picture hung in the Monkeyville Academy. 

Jacko contented himself by saying that it needed hanging ! 


Those Who Come and Those Who Go 


Day and Night Chart 


10 


jjow many people are horn in your 
town and how many die? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 


TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 




1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 


London 

59S4..6085. 

•3977. 

• 3474 


Glasgow . 

1938..1948. 

.1171. 

.1148 

u 

Liverpool . 

1538..1603- 

. 791. 

. 805 

— 

Manchester 

1050..1149- 

. 764. 

. 710 


Dublin 

857- 

. 977 . 

• 509. 

. 530 


Edinburgh. 

587. 

. 730 . 

• 507- 

. 444 


Leicester . 

108. 

345 . 

. 214. 

. 192 


Swansea . 

227. 

240. 

142. 

. 126 


York .. . 

116. 

105. 

. 85. 

• 74 


Ipswich . 

108. 

108. 

• 74. 

• 65 


Gloucester. 

68. 

. 84. 

• 43. 

. 53 

12 

Hastings . 

57- 

69. 

. 82. 

. 69 


The four weeks are up to May 26, 1928 . 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week, the day¬ 
light grows shorter each day*. 


D[ MERRYMAN 

Awkward 

g.illTH : Did I return that lawn- 
mower I borrowed last autumn ? 
Brown : No, you didn’t. 

Smith : That’s awkward. I’ve just 
come to borrow it again. 


Aerial Enterprise 



pOR dandelion gliders 

The elves a liking show. 
They take off from a bank-top 
And land a yard below. 


All Over 

JJearing a crash, the lady of the 
house called out to Sambo, an 
old Negro man-of-all-work : “ What 
are you doing, Sambo ? ” 

“ 1 ain’t doing nuflin’, mum,” re¬ 
plied Sambo, surveying the heap of 
broken crockery; “ it’s done ! ” 

Hof Water 

“ Js there hot water in your house ? ” 
asked one small boy of another. 
“ There is,” replied the other 
“ And I am always in it.” 

The Giraffe’s Handicap 

t’m glad I’m not a giraffe, Daddie. 
x Why, my dear ? 

Because it has such a long way to 
cough. 

Where Are You Going To, 

My Pretty Guide ? 

This modern version of a very old song 
conies from the Sevenoaks Guides. 

Where are you going to, my pretty 
' Guide ? 

I’m going a-camping, she replied. 
What if there’s rain from this cloudy 
sky ? 

We’ll whistle and sing, for our tents 
are dry. 

What if the tents should not be there ? 
We’ll build us shelters and never care, 

How will you cook without a stove ? 
We’ll use dry wood from the nearest 
grove. 

What about pots and pans, fair maid ? 
Any old tin will do, she said. 

What if the tin of milk runs short ? 
I’ve got my milkmaid’s badge, old 
sport. 

What if the farmer makes a fuss ? 
We’ll smile at him til! he smiles at us. 

What if you’re charged by a bull ? 
Said he. 

Hop over the fence or climb a tree. 
May 1 come with you, camping out ? 
Rule 27 says No, good Scout. 

When you grow up will you be my 
bride ? 

I’ll marry none but a first-class Guide. 
Then ask the Captain, she replied. 

A. H. W. and the Holmesdale Press, 
Sevenoaks. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Charade. Mist-rust. 

Do You Know Me f Kettle. 

Changeling 

Book, rook, room, roam, ream, read. 
Five Georges. Meredith, Romney, 
BrummelySims, Canning. 

Hidden Animals. Llama, bear, horse, 
ape, stag, beaver, eland. 

Naming the Chicken. Leghorn. 

The Farmer and His Pears 
In this answer last week the number 
of pears the farmer had left after meet¬ 
ing his friend was given. He started 
with 31 , and gave away 16, 8 and 4. 
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FOLK-DANCING IN LONDON • END OF A GREAT FLIGHT • A BASKET RACE 



HSi 


The Army’s Great Pageant—The Aldershot Tattoo, which took place last week, was as 
popular as ever. This picture shows one of the bands in the pageant. 


On London’s Village Green—The old English custom of dancing on the village green ha3 
not been allowed to die out. Here we see a big party of folk-dancers in Hydo Park. 





Wales Remembers—This beautiful fountain at Cardiff is 
the national memorial to the men of Wales who fell in 
the war. It was unveiled by the Prince of Wales. 




A Little Railway for Eggs—This new machine has been 
invented to reject bad eggs as they roll along lines similar 
to those used for a boy’s model railway. 


Waiting for the Judge—These little white poodles looked Horpe Again—Sir Alan Cobham’s airboat is here seen passing Sorting Eggs by Machinery—Here is another device in 

very proud of themselves as they waited to be judged at a , the Houses of Parliament after his great flight right round which the eggs roll along lines and are deposited in various 

dog show in Surrey the other day. Africa, on which he was accompanied by Lady Cobham. boxes according to their size and weight. 



Looking Down on the World—Th'ese holiday¬ 
makers on a pinnacle of rock in the Isle of 
Skye have found a viewpoint where they will 
not be troubled by crowds. 


New Flag in the Empire—The new South 
African flag is here seen flying beside the 
Union Jack on the High Commissioner’s 
building in Trafalgar Square. 



To the£Litter Lout—At Dunster, a pretty 
village in Somerset, this basket with a 
rhyming notice to the Litter Lout has been 
placed in the main street. 


The Basket Race—A race in which each com¬ 
petitor balanced twelve baskets on his head 
was an exciting event at the sports meeting of 
Spitalfields Market, London. 


THE EYE THAT SEES THE WORLD-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY 
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